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Unver the Sublime Porte the island 
of Cyprus formed part of the Vilaet 
of the Archipelago. The chief resi- 
dence of the Vali was at the Darda- 
nelles. The Governor of Cyprus, called 
a Mutassurrif, resided in the island, at 
Leufcosia or Nicosia. He administered 
the affairs of the island with a Council, 
over which he presided. This Council 
was composed of the Mufti, or highest 
Mussulman religious authority in the 
island, the Greek Archbishop, the 
Muhasebegi, or Financial Agent, the 
Byeaf-nazir, or administrator of Mus- 
sulman religious property, three Mus- 
sulman and two Christian notables. 
The Council met as often as it was 
summoned by the Governor, and 
always once a week. Its decisions 
were embodied in documents called 
“musbatas,” which were signed by 
all the members present. These deci- 
sions relieved the Governor of much 
personal responsibility, and received 
the highest consideration at Constan- 
tinople. The Council occupied itself 
with all questions of public utility 
and general administration. From 
the large Mussulman majority in 
the Council it will be evident that 
no initiative could be taken by 
the Christian members; indeed, as a 
matter of fact, all initiative came from 
the Governor. The Council was advan- 
tageous in giving the Governor, invari- 
ably a stranger to the island, the 
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benefit of local advice, and in obliging 
him to act in harmony with the repre- 
sentatives of the country. To a good 
Governor the Council never proved a 
hindrance ; to a bad one it was an 
impediment to be overcome, but it 
was no protection against the evils 
of an inactive administration. The 
island was divided into five districts 
and sixteen arrondissements. The 
chief functionary over a district was 
called a Caimakam, and that over an 
arrondissement was called a Mudir. 
The Caimakam, or Prefect, adminis- 
tered with a Council, and reported to 
the Governor. The Mudirs reported 
to the Caimakam. The Council of the 
Caimakam consisted of the Cadi, or 
judge, and four notables. Such was 
the system of administration which 
prevailed in Cyprus, and which is 
known in Turkey as the Vilaet system. 
It assigned to the representatives of 
the people an important position, but, 
partly from incapacity and partly from 
servility, the Christian population did 
not profit by the liberal advantages 
accorded to it. The result was that 
the Christian representatives were in 
reality, although not avowedly, the 
choice of the Governor and Caimakams; 
but this was a defect, not in the sys- 
tem, but in its execution, 

It is evident that much of the 
system which we have just described 
might be profitably adopted by the 
British Government. Substituting 
British for the Turkish functionaries 
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who ex officio are members of the 
Councils, eliminating the ecclesiastical 
members, both Mohammedan and 
Christian, and giving to Mussulmans 
and Christians equal representation, 
there would be the elements of a 
very desirable Council, containing a 
highly civilised element, in whose 
hands would be all the initiative, and 
a less advanced section, possessing 
local knowledge and practical experi- 
ence of the country. The. evils of a 
too-greatly personal government would 
be avoided, and the people would be 
trained gradually to take an interest in 
the administration which ruled them. 
It cannot be too often insisted upon 
that our task is not to Anglicise Cyprus, 
but simply to preserve order, to faci- 
litate the development of the material 
resources of the island, and to further 
the moral and intellectual interests of 
its people. We have to practise what 
we have so long urged on the Porte— 
viz. to afford to the native races, by an 
enlightened and impartial administra- 
tion, the means of moral elevation and 
material prosperity. For this result 
too much government is nearly as de- 
trimental as too little. Our adminis- 
tration must be only the enlightened 
conception which guides the native 
hand ; and the Queen of England must 
be not only the mistress of Cyprus, 
but also the honoured object of the 
love and devotion of its native races. 
There is a vast gulf between the 
natives of Cyprus and the natives of 
India, which we must not ignore, and 
our rule in Cyprus will be an utter 
failure if we apply to it, without im- 
portant modifications, our Indian no- 
tions of government. The prosperous 
days of Cyprus were those in which 
she enjoyed a large share of self- 
government ; and it is to this elevated 
position that we must again raise 
her out of the depths of moral degra- 
dation and material bankruptcy into 
which an unenlightened foreign domi- 
nation has plunged her. 

The revenues which the Porte de- 
rived from C may be classified 
under three heads:—(1) Revenues 


resulting from the administration of 
property belonging exclusively to the 
state. (2) A royalty upon the pro- 
duce of all lands. (3) Taxes, direct 
and indirect. The general budget of 
receipts may be estimated as follows :— 
1. Revenue from the salt monopoly £40,000 


A a Ye tithes of land 70,000 
2. iin »» customs and excise 23,000 
4, 9, » the monopoly of 
weighing and measuring. . . 2,300 
5. Revenue from stamp duties and 
transfer of property . . . . 3,300 
6. Revenue from to monopoly . 7,000 
7. Revenue from direct contributions 
called Verghi . . . . . . 30,000 
8. Revenue from tax on sheep and 
9. Revenue from exemption from 
military service a 7,600 
ToraL £188,600 


Such are the chief taxes, and we 
will proceed to examine them in 
detail. 

In a former article we explained 
the nature of the salt monopoly. It 
is simply an enterprise worked by the 
Government for the exclusive benefit 
of the Treasury, and only in so far as 
it imposes a fixed price upon the 
quantity of salt consumed in the 
island is it a burden upon the 
population. Of the revenue obtained, 
27,0002. is derived from salt exported 
to foreign parts, so that only about 
13,0007. is paid by local consumers. 
The working of this revenue is very 
simple, and the new administration 
will not do wrong in continuing the 
system of accounts and control which 
existed in the past. Some years ago 
there were extensive abuses perpe- 
trated in the working of this ad- 
ministration, such as charging to 
the Government expenses never in- 
curred, and the delivery of larger 
quantities of salt than was paid for to 
the Treasury. But these abuses have 
been, in great measure, put a stop to by 
a fairly perfect system of control. The 
revenue from salt may be expected to 
increase under the British rule. 


Greater facilities for shipment must 
be provided, which will be of import- 
ance in increasing the export con- 
sumption. The expensive and incon- 
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venient transport by carts, from the 
salt mounds to the shore, must give 
place to a rapid and easy transport, 
either by tramway waggon, or by wire 
tramway bucket; and a good jetty 
should be constructed to facilitate the 
loading of small craft. With these 
acilities, and a slightly reduced tarif, 
the volume of export shipments may 
be considerably Lasinapl. As the 
chief object to be aimed at is the en- 
largement of the circle of consump- 
tion, it may be wise to supply the ex- 
port trade for distant countries, such 
as England, at lower rates. The 
article is suitable for ballast, and con- 
sequently will be cheaply carried. It is 
expedient that this source of revenue 
from export should be developed to its 
fullest extent, seeing that it benefits 
the Treasury without being in any 
way a burden upon the island. 

The second item of revenue we have 
described as a royalty upon the pro- 
duce of all lands. This tax is called 
“ dimes,” a contraction of ‘ decima,” 
the tenth part. Its existence dates 
back from very ancient times, and 
may justly be connected in the mind 
of the reader with the tithes or tenth 
part which Abraham paid to Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem. In Turkey, 
all lands are sold and purchased with 
this burden, and the natives scarcely 
regard it as a tax, but rather as the 
share of the Government in the culti- 
vation of the land. It is upon this 
account that the tithe-tax, although 
apparently very heavy, is paid by the 
peasants with far less grumbling than 
any other tax, and the only disad- 
vantage connected with it is the im- 
pediment which the measures neces- 
sary for its proper collection are apt 
to throw in the way of the freedom of 
the cultivator. This disadvantage is 
certainly a very serious one, and when 
speaking of the cultivation of cotton, 
in my former article, I had occasion to 
give a very good example of the hurt- 
ful manner in which it may operate. 
Many schemes have been proposed in 
Turkey for the abolition of this tax, 
but the difficulty is to find an equally 


profitable source of revenue which 
shall vary according to the prosperous 
or adverse circumstances of the culti- 
vator. One proposition received con- 
siderable favour amongst Anglo- 
Turkish reformers at Constantinople, 
and that was the imposition of a fixed 
tax upon each pair of bullocks. Taxing 
the possession of land presented the 
inconvenience of imposing a burden 
upon lands which might not be under 
cultivation, a serious disadvantage in 
a country where proprietors of large 
estates often leave extensive tracts of 
land fallow for years; and it was 
argued, that by taxing the cultivator 
according to the number of the 
bullocks which he possessed, this evil 
would be obviated. But a grave in- 
justice would have been inflicted by 
the proposed new system. The tax 
per pair of bullocks would be neces- 
sarily a fixed one, without regard to 
the value or quality of the bullocks; and 
in this the small peasant would have 
been sacrificed. A good pair of bullocks, 
such as most large proprietors possess, 
will easily cultivate forty acres of grain 
land, while the small bullocks which 
the peasant rears and employs cannot 
cultivate more than twenty to twenty- 
five acres. The burden of the tax 
would therefore fall with unjust 
severity upon the small cultivator. 
Fuad Pasha, without exception the 
most enlightened of Turkish states- 
men, and whose ability would have 
done honour to any country, was 
quite conscious of the disadvantages 
arising from the tax of tithes, and, as 
an experiment, in one of the provinces 
of the Empire, he converted the tax 
into a fixed money value, based upon 
the average of five preceding years. 
But the experiment did not succeed, 
and he was obliged to revert to the 
old system at the urgent request of 
the inhabitants whom he had wished 
to benefit by the innovation. 

Later on, a somewhat similar ex- 
periment was made in Cyprus during 
my residence. Upon the urgent 
representations of Halet Bey, then 
Governor of the island, the Porte 
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did not lease the dimes of Cyprus, but 
agreed, during three years, to give 
their collection to each village for a 
yearly payment of the average amount 
of its tithes during five preceding years. 
In this way it was hoped that all arbi- 
trary exactions, and all inconvenience 
to cultivators would be avoided, and 
that the farmers of the island would 
benefit by the profits formerly gained 
by the tax collectors. What occurred 
in the village of Pyla, with which I 
was connected, will exemplify the work- 
ing and defects of the experiment. All 
the three years were fairly good agri- 
cultural years. During the first the 
Primates of the village administered 
the tax, and at its close declared that 
there was a loss of about 1,000 piastres 
between the value of tithes collected 
and the amount fixed by the Treasury. 
The accounts, however, were very 
imperfectly kept. The loss had to 
be levied pro rata upon the cultiva- 
tors, and gave rise to a great deal 
of angry talk—the result of which 
was, that the villagers requested me to 
arrange for the future administration 
of the tax. This was comparatively 
easy forme, as more than a third of 
the tithe had to be paid by me. An 
accurate account was kept ; every one 
was satisfied, and the village had a 
profit at the end of the second year of 
about 7,000 piastres, while the profits 
of the third year sufficed to pay the 
personal tax of all the village. Un- 
fortunately, the experience of the first 
year at Pyla was general in all the 
island, and repeated during the re- 
maining two years, so that at the end 
of the period there was a loud demand 
for a return to the old system. The 
mass of cultivators did not benefit by 
the profits, while all were responsible 
for the losses, and it was evident that if 
a bad year came round the consequences 
might be very disastrous. The danger 
to the Treasury and to the peasant- 
cultivators of the conversion of tithe 
into a fixed yearly sum was thus clearly 
demonstrated. In a good year the 
peasant does not set aside of his profits 
for future contingencies. All his profits 


he invests in land or cattle if he is 
frugal, or he spends them thoughtlessly 
if he is not; and in either case they 
are not available when a bad year 
comes round, The land becomes ab- 
solutely unsaleable, the cattle die off, 
and the credit of the farmer is so 
shaken, that he generally cannot bor- 
row. In these circumstances, what 
becomes of the claims of the Treasury 4 
They are either not satisfied, which 
cripples the Treasury, or in being satis- 
fied they cripple the peasant. Until 
the peasant has become more provident, 
and places his savings where a bad 
year does not affect them, or until land 
is a sure source of credit at all times, 
it will be wiser for the Treasury to ac- 
cept the risk of the seasons with the 
cultivators, and defend itself against 
the consequences of a bad year by en- 
cashing larger revenues in a good one, 
The Treasury will frequently find com- 
pensation for one bad crop in the good- 
ness of another ; but under the system 
of a fixed average tithe this advantage 
is lost. Thetithe due by the unfortu- 
nate cultivator becomes a bad debt for 
which there is no compensation from 
his more fortunate neighbour, Some 
years ago it was the intention of the 
Sublime Porte, yielding to the outery 
of western critics, to substitute for the 
revenue of dime a tax of four per mille 
upon the estimated value of all lands, 
cultivated or uncultivated; and in 
Cyprus all the necessary estimations 
were made. To the peasant proprietor 
this system would generally be advan- 
tageous, because, as a rule, he possesses 
little uncultivated land, but even he 
regarded the change with disfavour, as 
he would become subject to the danger 
of capricious evaluation. 

I have entered at some length into 
this question for two reasons : firstly, 
because the revenue from tithes is the 
most important in the island, and, 
secondly, because I have reason to 
believe that the idea of imitating the 
Indian treatment of the question has 
found considerable favour in influential 
quarters. I do not deny the expedi- 
ency of freeing agriculture from the 
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inconveniences of the tithe-collector ; 
all I insist upon is that any conversion 
into a fixed and invariable money 
value will be dangerous to both 
Treasury and island until land has 
got to be a sure and good source of 
credit ; and that any other substitute, 
such as a fixed rate upon valuations 
arbitrarily established, or a tax per 
pair of bullocks, is certain to prove 
in great measure unjust. 

In the preceding remarks I have 
not spoken except of a real dime or 
tenth part, but it is right to say that 
the Turkish Government in its ex- 
treme impecuniosity exacted during 
recent years an eighth part. As the 
British Government happily is not in 
a similar condition, its first fiscal 
measure ought to be the reduction of 
“dime” to its true proportion of a 
tenth part, and this reduction will be 
most highly esteemed. 

The dimes of Cyprus were leased to 
the highest bidder. When leased as one 
lot they invariably fellinto the hands of 
a Turkish, Armenian, or Greek banker 
of Constantinople. But in recent years 
the Sublime Porte, before adjudging 
them at Constantinople, authorised 
the Governor of the island to receive 
and transmit local offers, and these 
offers were generally made for the 
dimes divided into five portions—the 
dimes of the Messorie, of Larnaca, 
Limasol, Paphos, and Kyrinia. In 
this way a very advantageous com- 
petition was established. The smaller 
the lots into which the dimes were 
divided the greater the number of 
competitors. The dimes were leased 
from the 13th of March.of each year, 
but it was never found expedient 
to adjudicate them until after the 
“latter” rains of spring, when the 
prospects of the agricultural year 
could be fairly estimated. The Trea- 
sury had no expense whatever in the 
collection. 

The revenue from the dimes is 
certain to increase rapidly and con- 
siderably, and this will afford the 
Treasury an opportunity of favouring 
by reductions certain products which 
it may be for the interest of the 


country to encourage. Thus it will 
be very wise to abolish all dimes upon 
the product of trees. The loss from 
such a measure will not amount to 
7,000/. per annum, and the advan- 
tage will be immense in encouraging 
the plantation of trees —the surest 
remedy against drought. It will also 
greatly facilitate the collection of the 
revenue, for the tax upon the fruit of 
trees is paid in very small sums, and 
gives a disproportionate amount of 
trouble. 

We now come to the taxes direct 
and indirect, but it may be well to 
draw attention to the fact, that in the 
salt and dime revenues we have found 
more than half of all the revenues of 
the island. 

Of indirect taxes that derived 
from customs is the most important. 
The customs tarif established by 
treaty represents eight per cent upon 
all imports and one per cent upon all 
exports. The justice of these propor- 
tions it is difficult to prove—the incon- 
venience of it is very great. Thus 
the collection of an export duty of one 
per cent is scarcely worth the trouble 
—the gain is nearly all expended in 
collection, and great trouble is given 
to the merchant for very little benefit 
to the Treasury. There ap to be 
only one of two things to do, either to 
diminish the import duty and increase 
proportionately the export duty, or, bet- 
ter still, abolish the export duty. The 
Custom-House administration in Tur- 
key is exceptionally good, and greatly 
better in the provinces than at Con- 
stantinople. The system of accounts 
gives an effective control, and the 
fact that all the employés of the Custom 
House are punctually paid out of en- 
cashments before these are accounted 
for to the Treasury has had a great 
influence in raising the standard of 
integrity in that branch of the civil 
service in Turkey. To his Excellency 
Kiani Pasha are due the reforms in 
the Custom-House service, and while 
he was at its head the comptabilité 
of the department was quite equal to 
that of most European countries. The 
new administrators of Cyprus will 
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find it an easy task to continue the 
work of reform which his Excellency 
so well began. 

The monopoly of weighing and 
measuring produces about 2,300/. per 
annum. This revenue is leased out by 
the Government annually in the same 
way as the dimes, but it is a revenue 
which ought to be devoted to munici- 
pal purposes. 

Stamps and a fee upon the transfer 
of property produce about 3,300/. 
This revenue may with advantage be 
considerably increased, and indeed the 
increase is justified by the better com- 
mercial facilities and superior adminis- 
tration of justice which are assured 
by British rule. 

Since I left the island a tobacco 
monopoly has been instituted, which 
yielded in 1875, 3,300/., and in 1876, 
7,0007. All such institutions are, 
however, in direct antagonism to 
British notions, and only justifiable 
when extreme financial pressure exists. 

The chief direct tax is one called 
“Verghi,’ which is a personal tax 
levied upon all householders and bread- 
winners in the island. The Treasury 
does not directly either apportion or 
collect the tax. Each village has to 
contribute a fixed amount to the Trea- 
sury, for the payment of which the 
villagers as a whole are responsible. 
The notables of the village apportion 
the quantum of the tax to be paid by 
each breadwinner according to his 
means, and as they judge just. As 
may be imagined, absolute justice is 
not always meted out, but on the 
other hand it would be difficult to 
find a better system. Proportionately, 
the well-to-do pay less than the la- 
bouring man, for the simple reason 
that the former have most to do with 
the distribution of the tax. The sum 
usually paid by a working man not pro- 
prietor of land, is about twelve shillings 
perannum. His gross income may be 
estimated at twelve pounds, so that the 
tax represents an income tax, without 
deductions, of one shilling per pound. 
Few of the peasant farmers, however, 
paid more than two pounds ten shil- 
lings, and as their incomes frequently 


amount to one hundred pounds, their 
personal contribution only represented 
an income-tax of sixpence per pound. 
The large proprietors, not peasants, 
did not contribute their just share 
of this tax, and the Mohammedan 
proprietors especially got off easily. 
It will be necessary to obtain accurate 
statistics of the contributions of each 
class, and adjust the burden more 
equitably. Many of the villages will 
be found to be considerably in arrear 
of their payments. Years of drought 
always left their mark in arrears of 
village contributions, and considerable 
sums must be due to the Porte from 
this cause. I hope, however, that the 
Porte will forego all such claims, as it 
would be impossible to allow the Turk- 
ish authorities to prosecute them, and 
very disagreeable for British agents to 
exact them. In the majority of cases, 
the villagers would contest the exacti- 
tude of the account furnished, invoking 
payments made to the provincial trea- 
surers which were misappropriated. 

A tax upon sheep and goats produced 
a revenue of 6,000/. net. This tax 
was leased annually by the Government 
in the same manner as the tithes of 
land. If I remember right, the 
amount paid for each sheep or goat 
was four-and-a-half piastres annually, 
while the average value of each animal 
at that time was‘only thirty piastres, 
and the annual income from it did not 
exceed twenty piastres. As the proprie- 
tor of a flock of about 600 head, I found 
the tax exorbitantly heavy; but the 
peasant shepherds relieve themselves 
from great part of its burden by cheat- 
ing the collector in regard to the num- 
ber of their flocks. The rate fixed 
was the same all over the Turkish 
Empire, and this produced great in- 
justice, as the sheep of Roumelia are 
worth three times as much as those 
of Cyprus. 

The last item of revenue which has 
to be mentioned is the indemnity paid 
by the Christian population for exemp- 
tion from military service. Either 
this tax upon the Christian population 
must now be abolished or it must be 
extended to the Mohammedan popula- 
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tion as well ; seeing that both will in 
future be exempted from military ser- 
vice. The sum produced by the tax is 
only 7,0002., and it would seem most 
expedient to abolish it altogether. 

From this brief and general survey 
of the taxation of Cyprus under 
Turkish rule there appears to me to 
be much cause for satisfaction to the 
British taxpayer, We have seen that 
the revenue derived from the island 
amounts to about 180,000/., and that 
nearly a quarter of the whole is derived 
from a property belonging exclusively 
to the Government, and which is very 
slightly burthensome to the inhabi- 
tants of the island. The tithes con- 
tribute more than one-third of the 
whole, and this source of revenue is 
certain to increase in proportion to 
the development of the agricultural 
resources of the island. Customs con- 
tribute 23,000/., and this income will 
also be largely augmented from the 
importations necessitated by a greatly 
increased population, British adminis- 
tration will certainly be more costly 
than that of the Turkish Government, 
but as a set-off against that increase 
there will be an enlarged income. It 
will only, therefore, be mismanagement 
which can make Cyprus a burden to 
the imperial Treasury, and the remedy 
for this mismanagement will speedily 
be found when accounts are published. 
The only urgent necessity is that the 
accounts connected with the general 
administration of the island should 
not be mixed up with those which con- 
cern Imperial interests. For works of 
general utility, such as irrigation, 
roads, and government offices, the 
local administration may well be 
debited with the interest upon the 
capital thus judiciously and economi- 
cally expended, but the imperial Trea- 
sury alone has to support the cost of 
barrack accommodation, a harbour for 
ironclads, and military depits. 

It has frequently been said that 
Cyprus is unsuitable for imperial pur- 
poses in consequence of its complete 
want of harbours, in which the British 
fleet may find shelter. This defect 
must be acknowledged, but it is 


I think, greatly exaggerated. In 
all the roadsteads on the southern 
coast of the island ships have the 
very best holding-ground, and, with 
proper care, may ride out any storm 
without the least danger. It is other- 
wise on the northern coast, where 
the sea-room. is more restricted ; but 
the northern coast will never be. of 
value for imperial purposes. The 
great disadvantage of the roadsteads 
upon the southern coast is the shallow- 
ness of the water, which runs out a 
considerable distance from the shore, 
and over which an ugly surf breaks in 
stormy weather. Anchored within 
the line of that surf, no vessel will 
hold in a storm, and in consequence 
native craft which have not enough of 
chain to lie outside come ashore yearly 
in considerable numbers ; but during 
the nine years of my residence in 
Cyprus no casualty occurred to a 
European vessel at anchor, nor do I 
ever remember any such vessel being 
obliged to go out to sea for safety. 
January and February are generally 
the most stormy months, and it then 
frequently happens that ships in the 
roadsteads can hold no communication 
with the shore during several days. 
But there is no especial danger what- 
ever in ironclads or any seaworthy 
vessel with good anchors lying off 
Larnaca, Limasol, or Famagusta, in 
the worst of the winter months. At 
Famagusta the Venetians had a little 
harbour of sufficient size to hold a 
small fleet of ships of the tonnage 
of that day. The harbour is now 
much filled up, but at a moderate ex- 
pense could be cleared and repaired. 
The sea-wall is still sufficient to cause 
calm water within the harbour, and I 
remember a French steamer of the 
Frassinet Company entering the har- 
bour and lying in it for some days, 
when undergoing repairs which could 
only be made in calm water. I confess 
that I cannot pretend to be a competent 
authority, hut I feel convinced that 
no difficulty will be experienced in 
greatly enlarging the Venetian har- 
bour of Famagusta, and providing 
good shelter there for large vessels. 
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Such a harbour will be an immense 
boon to the shipping which frequents 
that part of the Mediterranean, for 
there is no shelter for vessels along 
all the coast of Syria. Any outlay, 
therefore, incurred in the construction 
of a harbour at Famagusta would con- 
fer great advantages upon very exten- 
sive shipping interests, and in a few 
years a revenue of some importance 
might be obtained from harbour dues. 
Famagusta also presents great advan- 
tages for a military depédt. In the 
time of the Venetians it must have 
sufficed for a population of fully 30,000 
inhabitants, and the walls of most of 
the houses are still standing. The 
town is surrounded by a ditch, and 
inclosed within well-built walls of 
strong masonry, which are in good 
repair. For the accommodation of a 
garrison of 10,000 men little more 
would be needed than restoring the 
stones to their former places, covering 
the houses, and delivering the place 
from the s t pools which sur- 
round it and the mounds of débris which 
encumber it. Famagusta might thus 
become the imperial military station, 
while Leufcosia or Nicosia, in the 
centre of the island, was the seat of 
the local government. 

With all these “dry-as-dust” de- 
tails about taxes and administration 
my readers must be sufficiently tired, 
and will feel pleased to change the 
subject. Equally glad were my sister 
and I to vary our life in Cyprus with 
a yearly excursion of three weeks into 
the interior of the island. Every 
year we went as much as possible over 
new ground, and so got to know the 
island from end to end. I hope many 
of my readers may decide upon fol- 
lowing our example, and I desire for 
them a great treat when I wish them 
as much happiness as we experienced. 
It was always about the middle of 
April when we started, just as settled 
weather might be fairly expected, and 
when the trees were still clad in foli- 
age, the mountain-streams boisterous 
in their fulness, and the fields rich in 
waving corn, or carpeted in green. 
Our preparations were simple, for we 
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made up our minds before starting to 
become, for the time being, children of 
nature, accepting the homely fare with 
which the land could furnish us. The 
only exception in this respect was in 
providing ourselves with coffee, tea, 
claret, and brandy—the last only for 
medicinal p . Each had a tra- 
velling-bed, which folded into small 
compass, with its pliable mattress, 
pillows, sheets, and quilt; and the 
cavalcade, as it started, was as fol- 
lows :—First a muleteer on his donkey, 
which all followed, and which was 
always the freshest at the end of the 
day’s journey. Next came, on a 
mule, my cawass Hasen, bristling 
with pistols and dangling a sword, 
from vanity not necessity ; then your 
humble servant on his own horse, and 
my sister on hers. The worthy old 
Arab groom, Mohammed, who fol- 
lowed on a mule, would allow no one 
ever to interpose between him and my 
sister’s horse, which he watched with 
a kind of paternal solicitude. Next 
came Jacob, my servant, factotum, and 
paymaster; and behind him a mule- 
teer, on his donkey, followed by a 
pack-mule, with the beds and bedding. 
Thus we started about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and made our first halt 
at the hospitable country seat of an 
Italian gentleman and large landed 
proprietor at Nisso, four hours dis- 
tant from Larnaca. On the way we had 
passed through the ancient Idalium, 
and just as we entered it had looked 
up to a slight rising ground on the 
left, where was the site of the temple 
of Venus, which I uncovered, thus re- 
calling pleasant reminiscences of in- 
tensely interesting days. All the valley 
lying to the left of the village of Dali 
was a vast cemetery, which the men 
of Dali turned over. The beautiful 
earrings of gold and the elegant vases 
which these tombs contained, speak of 
a wealth and refinement in past days 
far greater than is to be found amongst 
the simple Daliotes who crowd around 
to see our cavalcade passing, and the 
contrast reminds us that the oe 
not everywhere been progressing. But 
in the pee shade of the wooded 
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valleys through which we pass, the 
fine grain crops, and the well-tilled 
land prepared for cotton, we may 
easily comprehend the wealth of the 
past, and indulge in hopes for the 
future. After enjoying the hospit- 
able cheer of Mrs. Matei, and sleep- 
ing comfortably without unpacking 
our beds, we start next morning, 
as soon as it is day, for Leufcosia 
or Nicosia, the capital of the island, 
three-and-a-half hours distant. About 
half-way we come upon a large bed 
of oyster-shells — jolly big oysters, 
such as are got in England, not the 
puny ones of Constantinople—and in 
the first moments of surprise we feel 
inclined to ask what oystermonger 
has been throwing out his shells 
here. Getting down, we pick up 
some of the finest specimens, tho- 
roughly petrified, and in no danger 
of giving an indigestion, and look 
around to see where the sea was 
which left these disconsolate esculents 
stranded high and dry. We see our- 
selves in the midst of a remarkable 
country of hill and valley, which seems 
to speak of volcanic action during 
which the sea retired, and left dry 
land between the Bay of Morphou and 
that of Salamis. 

Just as the sun begins to feel warm 
we are passing on our left a little vil- 
lage in no way very attractive, and 
notice two ‘or three men and women 
approach us asking alms. Had we 
been on the other road to Nicosia by 
Athienou, similar poor creatures would 
have offered us a drink of water from 
an aqueduct which crosses the road. 
From the noses, in some, eaten away, 
and in others, the fingers rapidly dis- 
appearing, we shudder before the sad 
victims of leprosy, which in these poor 
creatures we see before us, and then 
learn that that little village is solely 
inhabited by lepers, who procure them- 
selves a livelihood by begging alms and 
cultivating a little soil around the vil- 
lage. It is a sad sight to notice the 
different stages of the disease. Some 
are still comparatively fresh and fair, 
upon others the gradual death has 
made considerable progress. And yet, 


how insensible they seem to the dread- 
ful reality. They clamour for food, 
and seem as thoughtless as other men. 

We are glad when, a few minutes 
past this village, we find ourselves on 
the breast of a plateau, and see Nicosia 
lying before us, in what seems nearly 
the centre of a valley at the base of 
the rugged-peaked hills of the northern 
range of mountains. The view is very 
picturesque, and especially striking, 
because it comes upon us unexpect- 
edly. The tall minarets of the once 
Catholic Cathedral of St. Sophia, the 
zinc roofs of the Greek churches 
glistening in the sunshine, and the 
rich foliage which surrounds all the 
houses, invest the first view of Nicosia 
with a peculiar charm. A quarter-of- 
an-hour’s further ride brings us to the 
city gateway. The town is completely 
surrounded by a ditch and well-built 
fortifications. It is entered by four 
gateways, that of Larnaca, Famagusta, 
Kyrinia, and Morpho. The gate of 
Larnaca, through which we are now 
passing, looks as if it belonged to 
primeval times. It is formed of mas- 
sive rough-cut wood, of about nine 
inches thick, and the primitive fasten- 
ing is simply a large square-cut beam, 
fastened on a pivot to the one half of 
the door, and inserted, when closed, 
into an iron catch upon the other. 
When we enter the town, all the 
beauty which we saw from the 
outside is dispelled. We pass 
along ill-paved narrow streets, the 
nasal organs rapidly attest that no 
attention is paid to the cleansing 
of the town, and the ruined houses 
here and the broken aqueducts there 
serve as a signboard to declare that 
we are in the neglected domains of 
the Crescent and the Star. With 
difficulty we pass through the bazaars, 
which are crowded with donkeys, 
mules, and camels bringing produce, 
and a noisy rabble squabbling over 
their sales and purchases. From this 
troublesome crowd, after having rested 
and refreshed ourselves, we gladly re- 
pair to the church of St. Sophia. The 
iron chain under which we must stoop 
in order to enter reminds us disagree- 
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ably, as it is intended to do, that this 
once Christian cathedral is now sacred 
to Mohammed. The change has affected 
the architecture as disagreeably as it 
does our feelings. The minarets blemish 
the external view just as the dirty 
mats, faded carpets, and trumpery 
pulpits destroy the interior.. It re- 
quires some effort of the imagination 
to restore the building in thought to 
its- once solemn and sacred aspect, 
when during three centuries the kings 
of ,Cyprus were crowned within its 
walls with royal pageant. We ven- 
ture, with considerable misgiving, to 
disturb the repose of myriads of fleas, 
and cause to be uncovered the marble 
slabs on the floor which mark the 
graves of some of the Lusignan 
kings. But we are glad to get up 
into the minarets, and look out upon 
the grand beauties of nature which 
are before us. The peaks of the 
northern range of hills are very fan- 
tastic in their cutting. One is called 
Pentadactylon, or the Five Fingers, 
from its resemblance to the half- 
closed fist, with the thumb extended. 
The next is Mount Buffavento, 3,200 
feet above the level of the sea. On 
the summit of the next is the ruin of 
an old castle, and close to it the 100 
chambers cut out of the rock. Along 
all that range of mountains are found 
quarries of stone, excellent for build- 
ing, and most durable. In Nicosia we 
find ourselves in the centre of a great 
plain, richly covered with grain, and 
stretching for sixty miles from sea to 
sea. The highest point of the southern 
range, 5,380 feet, is still glistening 
with snow, and richly covered with 
pines. 

The next afternoon we start for 
Bellapais, or Dellapais, a convent built 
in the time of the Lusignans for 
white-robed nuns. We cross the ridge 
of hills by a pass near the village of 
Dikom, and, after winding through 
wooded valleys for nearly an hour, get 
the first view of the fine ruins. We 
go at once inside, and pass to the 
left, into what was the refectory. 
Hardly can we tear ourselves away 
from the exquisite view which meets 
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our eye on looking out from the 
windows. I will not attempt to 
describe it. The common sentiment 
which rises to our lips is that here we 
would like to stay. It is not like 
Naples, it is not like Constantinople, 
it is not like the Lebanon, but it is 
a sweet sylvan scene which speaks of 
peace and plenty. Ere many months 
pass I doubt not the old monastery 
will have been restored to its pristine 
completeness, and will shelter British 
functionaries instead of the white-robed 
nuns of the past. On leaving the mon- 
astery we accepted the hospitality of a 
very quaint but worthy man, Haggi 
Sava, a notable of the village, blessed 
with the luxury of a one-storeyed house 
in the midst of a dense orchard of fruit- 
trees of every kind. On another occa- 
sion, in the month of September, in 
walking through these ore I was 
astonished to observe the ground 
thickly strewed with fallen bitter 
oranges, and wondered why this 
waste? On inquiry it was explained 
to me that it was not worth while 
gathering them, for the price which 
they could obtain in Nicosia barely 
covered the cost of carriage. My 
sister thought this would be a 

dise to marmalade Keiller of Dundee. 
The fruit-trees are chiefly, and in some 
cases only, valued for their flowers, 
from which are made deliciously fra- 
grant waters. The caroub and olive- 
trees are in great abundance in this 
district, and our host gathers yearly, 
from his own property, 200 tons of 
locust-beans. Both these trees require 
to be grafted, else the fruit is not 
good, and the graft used is simply the 
insertion into the stem of a shoot—in 
the case of the olive, of what the 
natives call the male olive-tree, and 
in the case of the caroub, of an already- 
grafted caroub-tree. The trees grow 
spontaneously, and are grafted after 
they have attained a certain height. 
Our host, Haggi Sava, has grafted the 
most of all his caroub-trees during his 
lifetime, and increases his wealth 
yearly by the same simple means. ~ 
This leads me to say that in the 
district of Paphos there are extensive 
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tracts of wild olive-trees which only 
wait for the hand of man to graft 
them. 

I could with pleasure continue to 
carry the reader along with us in our 
pleasant tour from Bellapais to 
Kyrinia, thence by Lapithos to Mor- 
phon, thence by lovely Soli to 
the convent’ of Chico, near the sum- 
mit of Mount Troados; thence to 
Paphos, old and new; thence, re- 
tracing our steps, to Limasol by the 
ruins of ancient Curium, and from 
Limasol to Larnaca, accomplishing 
the whole tour, without any great 
fatigue,‘ in twenty-one days. But I 
gladly leave the pleasant task to the 
more able pen of some equally fortu- 
nate tourist, of whom I hope ere long 
the names may be “legion.” The 
public will, however, do well to refuse 
to read all impressions of Cyprus 
written before next April, and to pre- 
pare themselves for most lugubrious 
accounts from the pens of all summer 
excursionists. 

This leads me to say a few words in 
conclusion on the climate of Cyprus. 
The island is very commonly called 
unhealthy, but I object to the expres- 
sion until I know what is meant. If 
it is meant that Englishmen cannot go 
out there during the summer months 
without a considerable risk of catching 
fever and ague, I admit its correctness. 
But I ask to what country, with the 
thermometer generally about 90° in 
the shade, can Englishmen, with their 
national love of heavy eating and of 
alcoholic liquors, be sent without in- 
curring a considerable risk of sickness 
of some kind ? It will be found, how- 
ever, that a large proportion of those 
who go to Cyprus enjoy as good health 
as they can hope for in any country. 
Further, I ‘object to blaming the 
climate for evils which result from 
defective sanitary regulations, and 
especially from the over-crowding, 
without previous preparation, of towns 
without sewers or  street-cleansers, 


surrounded by stagnant pools and by 
all that the laziness and indifference 
of man can accomplish to infect the 
air. I would judge of -the healthi- 
ness or unhealthiness of the climate 
from its effects upon those who, 
from long wont, live in accordance 
with its requirements, and who 
inhabit places free from exceptional 
and removable disadvantages. Judged 
by this standard, the climate of Cyprus 
cannot be declared unhealthy. It is 
inhabited, and has been from time im- 
memorial, by a perfectly healthy and 
robust native population, free from all 
serious sickness, and living toa hale old 
age. A climate of which this can be said 
is not justly called unhealthy. Facts, 
however, often carry more conviction 
than reasoning, and it is a fact that I 
lived in Larnaca, and went about the 
island summer and winter during nine 
years, and never enjoyed better health 
anywhere. My sister did so during 
four years with a similar experience. 
The consular changes which I witnessed 
during my residence there were of 
three French consuls, three Italian 
consuls, three British and two Ameri- 
can consuls, and the only casual- 
ties amongst them were the death of 
a French consul from cholera and of 
an Italian consul when absent from the 
island. All the others, although dis- 
gusted with an inactive life destitute 
of social resources, left the island in 
perfectly robust health, and never 
suffered from any serious sickness. Of 
the pernicious fevers which destroy 
many lives, reported by Dr. Clarke— 
who spent ten days in the island—I 
can only say that I never heard of 
them during my residence, although 
they may have existed before my ar- 
rival. Of the dreadful asps, tarantulas, 
&ec., I admit that they exist, but I 
only found specimens after considerable 
search, 
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A DOUBTING HEART, 


CHAPTER VII. 
A TURNING POINT. 


Tue unusual sound of carriage wheels, 
and the echo-awakening footman’s 
knock had a magical effect in bring- 
ing as much animation to Mrs, West's 
dull house, as the apparition of nu- 
merous heads at the upper windows 
could give it; and asa long interval 
elapsed before the summons brought 
any response, Alma and Constance 
had time to remark on these sudden 
appearances to each other. 

“That is old Mrs. Urquhart’s cap 
at the drawing-room window; and 
there is another strange face observing 
us from the upper storey. How annoy- 
ing it is that we can’t call here without 
being stared at by all the lodgers. It 
is really very hard on us to have rela- 
tions, who have reduced themselves to 
the position of lodging-house keepers. 
I don’t wonder really now at mamma's 
keeping out of their way.” 

“It is how you will behave to me, 
Connie, if I marry Wynyard Anstice 
in an ill-advised moment, and find 
myself at the end of a few years, 
managing a temperance coffee-house, 
or teaching in a board-school. Ishould 
deserve banishment more than Aunt 
West, for I should have run the risk 
with my eyes open, and she, poor thing, 
married in the most praiseworthy 
manner, the richest man that asked 
her.”’ 

“ Ah, well,’’ said Constance. “ It 
shows the truth of what mamma said, 
when she spoke to me about Sir 
John’s offer. One is not really safe 
till one gets into the class above 
vicissitudes—the solid old gentry class 
—whose lands and titles can’t fly 
away. It’s a great thing to be safe. 
But here at last is Aunt West's old 
Mary Anne opening the door. I trust 


she won't receive us very gushingly, 
or pour out a whole budget of family 
news on the door-step in the footman’s 
hearing.” 

Luckily Mary Anne was too con- 
scious of the state of the floor-cloth 
and mats, reduced to mere rags by 
Harry’s and Casabianca’s recent zeal 
in house-cleaning, to risk a longer 
than necessary exposure of them to 
critical eyes ; and Constance and Alma 
were taken into the dining-room with- 
outas much delay as would have given 
Emmie and Mrs. West time to finish 
hiding the work they were busied 
upon when the carriage drove up to 
the door. It was an old great-coat of 
Mr. West’s which they were picking 
to pieces, to make from it winter 
jackets for the boys. Constance, as she 
sat in Mr. West’s own arm-chair, wrap- 
ped in her fur cloak, with her hands in 
her muff to keep them warm, noticed 
the dark cloth stains, and marks of 
rough work on her aunt's thin hands, 
and felt disgusted at the sight, even 
while she was delivering a message 
entrusted to her by Agatha, to the 
effect that the young novice considered 
herself happy to be now sharing the 
holy discipline of poverty, of whose 
lessons her aunt had formerly spoken 
to her. Alma overheard the message, 
through her talk with Emmie, but she 
was as little disposed to be edified by it, 
just then, as Constance herself. She saw 
nothing attractive in poverty in the 
Wests’ house, even if she could believe 
in its wearing a certain picturesque- 
ness in Agatha’s cell. It only irritated 
her to observe how Emmie’s pretty 
soft skin had been reddened and rough- 
ened by the chill atmosphere of the 
room she had been shivering in all the 
afternoon, and that her hands were so 
badly stained by the coarse work she 
had been doing, that hardly any 
amount of washing and salts of lemon: 
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would serve to make them fit to be 
seen when she took off her gloves at 
dinner. 

When Constance gave her invita- 
tion, and an anxious discussion as 
to whether Emmie could be spared 
for the evening began, Alma fell into 
silence, and busied herself by noticing 
all the little discomforts, and tokens 
of petty thrift, which the melancholy 
dusty room disclosed to her eyes— 
educated to the appreciation of very 
different surroundings. The sight 
filled her with indignation against 
men, who had not energy or reso- 
lution enough to save those who 
depended on them from sinking into 
such cramped and miserable condi- 
tions of life. She had no patience 
with Mr. West, and she tried to 
say to herself that misplaced scrupu- 
jousness would be just as reprehensible 
as idleness or incapacity, if it brought 
the same results into family life ; more 
perhaps, because scruples could be 
overcome by a strong will when inca- 
pacity could not. If any one offered 
poverty to her, it would be because he 
thought her degradation (for so Alma 
chose to put it that day) of less con- 
sequence than his own scruples. She 
must not forget that there was always 
that standard to measure his love by, 
whatever his tongue or his eyes said. 
Constance might have chosen unfor- 
tunately, but, after all, it was not on/y 
rich men who kept their wives in 
bondage to their humours. Poor and 
unlucky husbands could be quite as 
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continued, turning to her daughter ; 
‘and how are the children to be kept 
quiet while he is at dinner? It is 
Harry’s late night at the office, and 
the boys always take a noisy fit when 
they are left with Mildie.”’ 

Emmie suggested that Katherine 
Moore had invited the boys to come 
up to “ Air-throne,” on this the first 
evening of her being allowed to sit up 
till supper-time. ‘“ It would bea great 
treat for the boys.” 

The eagerness betrayed in her 
daughter’s voice decided Mrs. West 
more than her argument. Did not 
Emmie richly deserve that she should 
risk a little more grumbling than usual 
from Mr. West to give her a pleasure ? 

“Run away then, dear, and get 
ready at once. Don’t keep your 
cousins waiting. I will send the 
message to Miss Moore.” 

“Ah!” said Emmie, with a bright 
look round the room, as she rose to 
leave it, which made Alma understand 
what ecstasy there was for her in the 
thought of changing the scene for a 
few hours. ‘Mamma does not trust 
me. She thinks there is no hope of 
my coming back under an hour, if I 
run up to tell the Moores of my good 
luck ; but,” leaning over her mother’s 
chair as she passed it, and putting 
cheek to cheek that she might whisper 
in her ear, “I see what oclock it is, 
and I won’t make the evening worse 
for you, darling, by keeping the car- 
riage till papa sees it, not for worlds, 
I will save for to-morrow all the 


tyrannical, as might be gathered from 


praise I know I shall get from Kathe- H 
4 Aunt West’s anxious glances at the rine Moore, for daring to go out visit- iH 
md timepiece, and by the length of the ing in my linsey dress.” ii 
discussion which still went on. Mrs. West took comfort in the 
~s “But I am wondering what your thought that it was a new linsey 
“4 uncle will say to Emmie’s being the dress of a becoming colour, bought, 
d tirst member of the family invited—he instead of a floor-cloth, with a part of 
| has his particularities and a pride ofhis the money left from the sale of the 
‘d own,” Mrs. West was explaining in her necklace, and when, after five minutes’ 
a soft apologetic voice to Constance, feel- absence, Emmie came back in her Hi 
= ing as much as did her hearer, all the winter jacket and hat, and with a gay ‘ 
ma inconsistency of a ruined man presum- Roman scarf, Mrs. Urquhart’s last 


ing to keep such luxuries. 
‘Will papa be annoyed at your 
y going, do you think, Emmie?” she 


present, round her neck, the mother’s 
fond eyes could not see anything in 
her daughter’s looks or attire that 
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should have made the most prosperous 
cousins in the world other than proud 
of her company. Constance noticed 
the approving glance and was so much 
taken up in wondering whether any 
amount of perfect dressing would ever 
win her such a look from her husband, 
that for once the weak part of Emmie’s 
attire, the gloves that were several 
shades too dark to match her dress, 
and a good deal worn at the fingers as 
well, escaped her critical eyes. Emmie 
was perfectly aware of the deficiency 
herself, and but for thoughts of Kathe- 
rine Moore would have tried to hide 
her hands under the flaps of her jacket 
when she found herself seated in the 
carriage opposite two fur-lined cloaks 
and two perfect Paris bonnets, and two 
pair of fresh innumerable-button gloves. 
But then, as Katherine Moore fre- 
quently observed, gloves are such a 
constantly-recurring problem to peo- 
ple who must wear them, and can 
rarely afford to buy them, that the 


only chance of peace of mind is to re- . 


sign one’s hands to reprobation with- 
out a struggle. When Emmie forgot 
the ends of her fingers, the rapid drive 
through the brightly lighted streets 
was a piece of ecstasy for her. Alma 
and Constance exchanged glances of 
amusement when by and by her hap- 
piness bubbled over in snatches of 
more confidential talk than they were 
usually regaled with by members of 
the West family—praises of Harry, 
jokes about Mrs. Urquhart’s encounters 
with Casabianca, anecdotes of Kathe- 
rine Moore. 

‘* Ah,” remarked Alma, “a friend of 
mine heard her speak at some queer 
public meeting and told me about it. 
I thought it an odd proceeding.” 

‘But se did not,” said Emmie, 
quickly. ‘He admired her speech. 
He did not think there was any 
harm.” 

“He! who, my dear?” asked Alma, 
a little coldly. ‘How do you know 
anything about it?” 

‘He told me himself, Mr. Anstice,” 
answered Emmie, drawing a little back 
into the shade of her corner of the 
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carriage to hide her face, that had 
grown stupidly red in a moment. 
“Did not you know he had been to 
our house several times lately to in- 
quire after Katherine Moore? He 
was with us yesterday evening and 
stayed an hour. Did not you know?” 

‘How should I know? What busi- 
ness is it of mine?” said Alma, in- 
differently ; but she leaned back in 
silence during the rest of the drive, 
while Constance catechised Emmie 
about Katherine Moore’s street ad- 
venture and the previous life of the 
sisters, and ended by giving her an 
emphatic warning against turning out 
an emancipated woman on their 
hands, 

Emmie’s talk was like a peep into a 
new world to Alma-—a topsy-turvy 
world, repugnant to all her tastes and 
prejudices—and though she was not 
jealous (she had too much confidence 
in her own power for that), it annoyed 
and chilled her to discover that her 
lover had chosen to thrust himself 
into such an alien region, and could 
apparently find himself so much at 
home there. Yet at the end of the 
drive Emmie had become a more im- 
portant personage in Alma’s eyes than 
she had ever been before. She was 
now in the way of hearing and seeing 
what Alma would give a great deal to 
hear and see, and she might drop a 
word of news sometimes when her 
heart hungered for it, and she dare 
not ask it from any one who understood 
her better. Emmie was no longer an 
ignorant child, whose company by a 
great stretch of good nature could be 
tolerated for a little while now and 
then; they two might possibly have 
something in common henceforth worth 
talking about. 

The change in Alma’s manner which 
this instinct, it was hardly a thought, 
brought about was not lost on Emmie’s 
quick sensitiveness, and it lessened 
her embarrassment when the question 
of the evening dress was brought 
forward and Constance offered her 
present. 

Her hopes of being able to carry 
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off the plainness of her linsey dress 
by a judicious disposition of Mrs. Urqu- 
hart’s scarf round her shoulders were 
dashed by a sight of the evening 
costumes laid out in Lady Forrest’s 
dressing-room, to which ‘her cousins 
took her as soon as they got into the 
house ; and, in spite of independence 
and Katherine Moore, she could not 
help being thankful to hear that they 
intended to make her look like other 
people. WHarry’s spirit might take 
fire at the notion of her consenting to 
be dressed up in cast-off finery; he 
might call her a toady for being willing 
to accept a present from relations who 
looked down on the family, ‘iat would 
have to be argued out in the back-room 
assembly to-morrow night, but mean- 
while Emmie could not but warm up 
to interest and gratitude when she 
was told to choose for herself from a 
pile of treasures all the items of a 
thoroughly satisfactory evening attire : 
shoes, gloves, ribbons, all the little 
niceties of dress which she had never 
allowed herself to hope for in per- 
fection hitherto. Her pleasure was 
complete when Alma herself conde- 
scended to take an interest in the mo- 
mentous choice, holding ribbons against 
her hair to find out the most becoming 
shades, and bringing out the daintiest 
of Constance’s kid boots to suit the 
slim feet, at which even the disdainful 
maid could not help exclaiming. 

At length Emmie retired to old Lady 
Forrest's deserted bedroom to array 
herself in her borrowed plumes. A 
discovery she had made at the last mo- 
ment occupied her thoughts a good deal 
while she was dressing. Mr. Anstice 
was expected at dinner, and somehow 
or other the notion of appearing be- 
fore him in her unwonted magnificence 
did not quite please Emmie. She 
had been wearing her oldest linsey 
dress, the ugly gray one, yesterday 
evening when he called, and only this 
afternoon she had pleased herself by 
thinking that on the occasion of the 
next visit the new purple would be 
less offensive to eyes accustomed to 
look at better-dressed people. Such 


an improvement as that would call 
for no remark, it might be felt almost 
without being seen ; but how should 
she keep herself from crimsoning with 
consciousness if he should look even 
slightly surprised at recognising the 
shabby little daw of yesterday in such 
manifest jay’s feathers? Emmie felt 
a little wonder at herself that she 
should think so much more of Mr. 
Anstice’s possible surprise (he might 
never so much as look at her) than of 
her uncle’s, who was very likely 
indeed to come out with some mal a- 
propos comment on her looks, but 
then 

The sound of a gong echoing through 
the house made Emmie start just as she 
was tying the ribbon Alma had chosen 
into her hair and prevented her finding 
the good reason for this strangeness 
which she knew there was, and before 
her fingers had finished their task Alma 
came in to look her over before taking 
her down to the drawing-room to be 
introduced to Sir John Forrest. There 
was no fault to be found. The soft, 
pale green dress Emmie had chosen 
fitted her well, and with its puffings of 
white silk and bunches of snowdrops 
set off her pink and white complexion 
to perfection. A clever maid would 
have done more with the thick crop 
of dark brown hair, which Emmie had 
wound in soft coils round and round 
her head; but Alma pronounced that 
after all a more elaborate arrangement 
would have spoiled the shape of the 
head, which, left to nature, looked 
just the right size for the slender neck 
to uphold, and crowned her person 
as a delicately coloured Japanese 
lily crowns its stalk. Emmie had a 
style that would not bear much 
decoration Alma decided, considering 
her critically. It really was quite 
as well that her small ears had 
never been pierced. Earrings would 
only interfere with the right effect. 
Constance, who had now joined them, 
pronounced this a fortunate arrange- 
ment of Providence, since Emmie was 
never likely to possess handsome jewels, 
and tawdry earrings were horrors she 
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must never indulge in if she hoped for 
her cousins’ good opinion. With this 
judicious extinguisher to any latent 
love of finery which the sight of the 
many jewel-cases on Lady Forrest's 
dressing-table might have awakened 
Emmie was invited to follow her cousins 
down stairs. 

“Have I ever seen Sir John 
Forrest ?’’ she whispered nervously 
to Alma, on her way to the drawing- 
room. “Was he at your Christmas 
party last year? Will he recognise 
me, and wonder how I come to be 
wearing one of Connie’s dresses ?”’ 

“No fear of his claiming acquaint- 
ance either with you or the dress,” 
said Alma, laughing. “We did not 
know him ourselves last Christmas. 
Connie and he were caught in a 
thunderstorm together last August, 
on the Righi, and fell in love, let 
us say, under an umbrella. We only 
knew the Forrests by reputation as 
belonging to the most exclusive set 
in London till love caught Constance 
up among them. Now you have the 
whole story. Romantic, is it not? and 
a conquest to be proud of ?’’ 

Emmie was not sure whether the 
tone in which the last words were 
spoken was mocking or really trium- 
phant, but as she entered the room 
behind her cousins she conjured up 
an imposing aristocratic-looking hero 
for Constance’s mountain adventure, 
and was proportionally taken aback 
when a stout, middle-aged man, with 
a grave, fat face, and grey whiskers 
of a very formal cut, came forward 
to meet the entering group of ladies ; 
and Constance presented her to him 
as “ Miss West, who has been spend- 
ing the afternoon with Alma and me.” 
‘* Miss West,” not my cousin Emmie. 
There was not a word to bespeak 
better acquaintance, only, as Emmie 
was quick to feel, an anxious depreca- 
tory glance, which seemed to beseech 
forgiveness for her being there at all, 
and beg for as indulgent a scrutiny as 
was possible from the cold, severe eyes 
which seemed to Emmie to be the only 
feature in the empty face that had 


anything like life in it. Constance’s 
husband! For an instant Emmie 
could not believe she had heard 
aright, and looked eagerly towards 
two other figures near the fire, hoping 
that further investigation would show 
the mistake. No; they turned round, 
her uncle and Mr. Anstice, and Emmie 
felt glad that her host’s greeting had 
detained her such an instant merely, 
for she would have been sorry to miss 
seeing the equally silent hand-shake 
that passed between Mr. Anstice and 
Alma when they met close to the 
hearth-rug. It was as good to look 
at as one of Christabel Moore’s 
pictures, if only there had been a 
little bit of letter-press underneath to 
explain the meaning of the looks 
exchanged, that did not tell a straight- 
forward story to Emmie, The plead- 
ing in his eyes that rested a second or 
two on her face, as if taking in a long 
draught of sunlight, and the slight 
quiver of her lip, and the visible effort 
with which she emptied her eyes of 
meaning, when after a second of hesi- 
tation she lifted her drooping lids, and 
saw how she was being looked at— 
what did it mean? Emmie had long 
had her own little theories, which 
she believed and rejected by turns of 
Alma’s and Mr. Anstice’s relations to 
each other; but she could not quite 
make these looks, or the long silence 
that followed, fit in with any one of 
them. 

The party at dinner was not a 
talkative one. Emmie, sitting oppo- 
site her uncle, whose alternate fits of 
absence of mind and inconvenient talka- 
tiveness made him a formidable vis-a- 
vis for her, had time to discover that 
other causes than scantiness of pro- 
visions might give uneasiness to host 
and hostess. It might be natural 
enough that Constance should feel 
a little nervous while entertaining 
her father for the first time in her 
own house, but it did seem strange 
to Emmie, who thought herself versed 
in graver troubles than any her 
cousins knew, to see Constance turn 
pale when Sir John addressed a whis- 
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pered question to a gentlemanly man 
behind his chair, and frowned over 
the answer; as pale as her mother 
turned, when Mary Anne brought 
breathless news of a catastrophe in 
the kitchen, which meant a bread-and- 
tea dinner for everybody in their house 
that day. Could anything go very 
seriously wrong in a household where 
dinner seemed to be an august cere- 
mony almost like a religious service ? 
If so, was it good-nature or inadvert- 
ence which just at this crisis made 
her uncle wake up from absorbed en- 
joyment of an entrée, and address a 
question to Mr. Anstice, which pre- 
sently drew the two lawyers into an 
eager discussion of a legal topic that 
no one seemed disposed to share with 
them? The effort might be well-meant, 
but it did not answer the purpose of 
bringing good-humour and ease to the 
top and bottom of the table. 

Sir John’s face grew more and more 
wooden, and the tone in which he 
said “exactly,” more and more un- 
meaning, at every attempt to draw 
an opinion from him ; while Constance 
leant back in her chair, and played 
with the contents of her plate, instead 
of eating her dinner, very certain that 
her first attempt at entertaining her 
own people was not proving a success. 
She had meant to take a private op- 
portunity of begging her father not to 
slide into professional talk with Mr. 
Anstice, but the little excitement of 
fetching Emmie had put it out of her 
head ; and now it seemed to her that 
she read in her husband’s sullen face 
the fate of all her future efforts to 
bring her family about her. All the 
little devices for giving herself the 
relief of congenial, familiar com- 
panionship, with which she had com- 
forted herself during the dreary ¢étes- 
a-tétes of the last six weeks, her father 
was blowing them all away with his 
voluble legal talk, thinking all the 
while, too, that he was doing her good 
service, and keeping the conversation 
up to the point of brilliancy he prided 
himself on always maintaining at his 
own table. Lady Forrest saw before 
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her long, long vistas of dinners — 
whole years of them—during which 
she should sit looking at that sullen 
face opposite, depending on its more 
or less of gloom for her comfort 
or discomfort through the evening ; 
and her heart sank at the prospect. 
Even the old family plate, in such 
much better taste than the heavy 
modern épergnes and salvers that were 
the joy of her mother’s heart, failed 
to cheer her greatly; for what satis- 
faction could one get from the most 
perfect and unique possessions, if one 
were not allowed to display them be- 
fore those whose pride in one’s dignity 
seemed now the only thing that made 
it much worth having. Ah, there was 
her father launched on one of the 
stock anecdotes he always had recourse 
to at home when he felt suddenly 
self-convicted of having neglected the 
weaker intellects among his audience. 
Constance looked across at her hus- 
band: would he say “exactly’’ at 
the end of the story about the Irish 
advocate who apostrophised a pri- 
soner in the dock as “a serpent in 
a tail-coat, shedding crocodile tears, 
with a hat upon his head ;’’ or would 
he condescend to smile at this grand 
tour de force of her father’s comicality 4 
It seemed a turning-point ; and when 
the inevitable word in the usual dull 
tone came out, she felt as if it were 
a sentence to gloom for all the re- 
maining evenings of her life, and she 
made a great effort to swallow a piece 
of ice-pudding to keep down a sob that 

threatened to rise in her throat. 
Emmie wished she could help think- 
ing everything handed to her so nice, 
that she longed to transport each dish 
as it passed to the dinner-table at 
home, or to Air-throne, where the boys 
and Mildie were probably just then 
feasting on stale buns with Katherine 
Moore. Otherwise she felt she could 
conscientiously tell Katherine next day 
that she agreed with her about the 
inanity of polite society, and truly 
preferred the noisiest and scrambliest 
tea at home to the grandeur in which 
she was sitting silent and unnoticed. 
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Before and after the “ crocodile-in-a- 
hat ” anecdote, which diverted her, if no 
one else, she had time to hatch a good 
many private anxieties in her brain ; 
as to whether she must have a cab to 
take her home which would have to be 
paid from the slender emergency purse 
she and her mother watched over so 
anxiously—whether Constance would 
remember to tell her maid to put up 
the purple linsey dress for her to take 
home, and whether she should have 
courage to ask any servant in the 
house to bring it downstairs and 
put it in the cab. The longer 
she thought, and the oftener she 
glanced up at the grave faces and 
decorous figures that flitted noiselessly 
about the room on the service of the 
table, the more mountainous did this 
difficulty loom before her. 

There was some relief when the move 
to the drawing-room came. Emmie 
felt the glamour of pleasure in pretty 
things and luxury steal over her, as 
she sat by the fire sipping coffee from 
Sévres china cups, that were curiosities 
worthy of a museum, and listened to 
Alma playing dreamy music on the 
grand piano, and afterwards, when 
seeing Constance’s eyes closed, she 
grew courageous enough to wander 
about the room full of pleasant lights 
and shadows, with little tripping steps 
in time to Alma’s music, fancying all 
sorts of things. If one were a prin- 
cess, for example, living in this house, 
and if its owner were a prince with a 
face majestic and kind, like the one 
that had looked at her over a deep 
lace collar from its frame on the oppo- 
site wall during dinner, and if by some 
painless process, that one need not 
think of, all the quivering heart- 
strings that linked one to the anxieties 
of the slender purse and the thicken- 
ing trouble at home were severed, so 
as to leave room for pleasure and de- 
light to flow in, then to be sure— 
but no, Emmie’s heart was too tender 
and loyal to allow her to take more 
than a minute’s pleasure in even a 
fancy that cut her off from sharing the 
family pain. <A vision of her mother’s 


face, looking sad when she was not 
near to comfort her, pulled down her 
castle in Spain before it was half built, 
and sent her back humbly to the piano, 
to watch Alma’s hands during her 
skilful playing, for the chance of 
carrying home some hints to Mildie 
that might aid that ambitious young 
person in her determination to become 
a first-rate pianist among a few other 
things. 

The gentlemen entered from the 
dining-room while the final chords 
were sounding, and Mr. Anstice 
stopped by the piano and began to 
talk to Emmie, inquiring after Kathe- 
rine Moore, and referring to the night 
of the accident, and to one or two late 
visits to Saville Street, where, as it 
seemed to Alma, who kept her seat on 
the music stool, and heard every word 
that passed, he had made himself very 
familiar in a very short time. It was 
always his way, and always with the 
wrong sort of people, she thought dis- 
approvingly. After a while she found 
an opportunity for interrupting the 
conversation to ask a question she 
had intended all the evening to put to 
Wynyard, though she had kept it till 
nearly the end, not to seem too eager 
on the subject. 

“ Have you heard of the great doings 
we are to have at Golden Mount for 
Christmas and the New Year?” 

“Golden Mount—do I know the 
place ?”’ 

** Yes, yes; you do perfectly well ; 
and what is more, I happen to know 
that you have had, or soon will have, 
an invitation to spend Christmas week 
there. Golden Mount is the country 
house in Kent, close to Longhurst, 
that the Kirkmans have lately bought, 
and almost rebuilt in a splendid style. 
Mrs. Kirkman knew mamma long ago, 
and since their rise in the world, and 
their becoming our neighbours in the 
country, they have rather thrown 
themselves on us for advice. They 
have asked mamma to manage their 
house-warming for them, and it is to 
be on a scale of magnificence, such 
as only suddenly made millionaires 
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ever think of indulging in. I can’t 
help being curious about it, for people 
say that the house, and above all the 
new conservatories and winter gardens 
are curiosities of perfection. Mamma 
is closeted with Mrs. Kirkman to-day, 
writing invitations and making plans, 
and we have promised to stay on 
throughout a whole fortnight of /étes.”’ 

“‘T hope you will enjoy it.’’ 

“ You will have the opportunity of 
judging how far we succeed in making 
it enjoyable; but you must not flatter 
yourself that you owe your invitation, 
when you receive it, to our suggestion. 
Mr. Kirkman wrote down your name 
himself, and it is due to his admiration 
of your talents, of which it seems he 
has had proof in some way or 
another.”’ 

“ Admiration indeed! The scoun- 
drel! He must be more vulnerable, 
however, than I supposed, if he 
thinks it worth his while to try to 
stop a small growl like mine, by 
throwing a bribe at me.” 

“You are not at liberty to call my 
friends names, if you please.’’ 

“You don’t know what you are 
doing when you call such a man as 


that your friend. You don’t know 


what he is, as I happen to do, You 
have no idea of how he has made 
this money you talk of helping him to 
spend,”’ 

“Of course I have not; it is no 
business of yours or mine. His wife 
is a kind motherly old woman, who is 
fond of mamma, and since this fabu- 
lous fortune has, one way or another, 
got into the hands of people who don’t 
know how to enjoy it, I consider we 
are doing good service to society, by 
showing them how to make it useful. 
There are plenty of people, I can tell 
you, with more right to be fastidious 
than you or I, who will keep us in 
countenance only too gladly.’’ 

** What do you consider gives one a 
right to be fastidious in such a matter 
—more or less honesty, more or less 
dislike to divide the spoil with the 
spoiler, or what?” 

“T won’t have you wax eloquent ; 





there is no occasion for it. It is quite 
a simple question. If one is never to 
share in entertainments unless one can 
account to one’s own satisfaction for 
the money that pays for them, we 
shall have to keep pretty well out of 
the world.” 

“Exactly!” This was said with a 
playful smile, and a slight imitation 
of the tone so often heard at dinner, 
and was meant to atone for the over- 
gravity of his last speech; but when 
Alma’s face did not relax, Wynyard 
added, ‘“ Yes, it is exactly as you said, 
one has to keep pretty well out of that 
world.” 

* But I have told you mamma and 
I are going into it, and that you may 
spend a week with us there if you like. 
Not that we shall be in any want of 
pleasant company.”’ 

There was a little pause, and then 
Wynyard said— 

“T am glad to know that I shall not 
owe my invitation toa kind suggestion 
from any one belonging to you. In 
that case I should have found it very 
difficult to refuse.” 

“Why should you refuse Mr. 
Kirkman ?”’ 

“T can’t help myself. Look here, 
this packet that I am going to post on 
my way home to-night, contains a 
magazine article, the third of a series 
TI am writing to expose the sort of dis- 
honest speculations by which Mr. 
Kirkman, among others, has gained 
his sudden wealth. His name is not 
mentioned in it, but I had him in my 
mind at every sentence, and it was 
some private knowledge of a shady 
proceeding of his which set me on 
to write as Iam doing. How should 
I feel, do you think, reading this in 
proof next week at his breakfast-table ! 
About as honest as I consider my 
would-be host, or indeed rather less so.” 

“Tf that is all, give the letter to me 
instead of posting it; I suppose a 
writer can’t be expected to burn his 
own manuscript ; but he would not feel 
any sympathetic agony would he, while 
another person put it into the fire. 
You can write three or four " these 
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things in a month, I suppose ; one can- 
not be of so much importance to you, 
can it —as—I don’t say the pleasure 
of spending a week with old friends, 
but as abstaining from giving papa 
another reason for thinking you im- 
practicable. He has no scruple about 
- visiting Mr. Kirkman, why should 
you?” 

Alma rose from her low seat as she 
spoke, and approaching Wynyard, held 
out her hand to take the letter. 

Emmie had been listening anxiously 
ever since Mr. Kirkman’s name— 
which carried painful home associa- 
tions with it—came into the talk, 
and now a strange fear of seeing the 
paper move to meet Alma’s fingers, 
possessed her. In her eagerness, she 
felt as if some momentous result, in- 
volving the triumph of the man who 
had ruined her father over new victims, 
hung on Alma’s getting her way, and 
she only just restrained herself from 
putting her hand on Mr. Anstice’s arm 
to hold it back. 

“Don’t, Alma,” she cried, vehe- 
mently. “Let the letter go. I have 
heard mamma say that Mr. Kirkman 
deceived papa, and helped to ruin him 
long ago. It is only right people 
should know and be warned in time. 
Let the letter go, Alma.” 

Both Alma and Wynyard, who had 
forgotten Emmie’s near neighbourhood 
altogether by this time, were startled 
by the interruption, and surprised at 
the eagerness of the blushing face on 
which they turned to look at the same 
moment. 

Emmie would be overwhelmed with 
shyness at the mere recollection of the 
part she had acted by and by, but for 
the present shyness was burnt out by 
a stronger feeling. 

** Ask mamma about Mr. Kirkman,” 
she went on eagerly, “or Harry; he 
knows, and will tell you. Ask them 
what they think before you decide, 
dear Alma.” 

“Had I not better get them both 
an invitation to spend their Christmas 
at Golden Mount?’’ answered Alma, 
with something very like a sneer on her 


beautiful trembling lips, for she felt 
her cause was lost, and knew how 
sorry she should be when her anger 
was over. 

“Oh, Alma!” 

“Well, why not? The change of 
air and amusement would do them 
good, and it would be a sensible way 
of turning Mr. Kirkman’s profusion 
to good account. A better thing than 
railing at him, I maintain. You can- 
not persuade me that the national 
morality will suffer from his having a 
guest or two more or less at his Christ- 
mas parties any more than it would 
have suffered from the suppression of 
the paper you are putting back into 
your pocket, I see, Mr. Anstice.” 

“We are not concerning ourselves 
about public morality that I know of,” 
Wynyard answered a little coldly, 
then, lowering his voice and approach- 
ing her so that only she could hear, he 
added, “I thought you were above 
bribery—and such a tremendous bribe 
as that one to me—a week with old 
Jriends, I think you said. Well, my 
comfort all through my solitary week 
will be to know how you would have 
despised me if I had accepted it.” 

“Not at all. Iwas in earnest at 
the moment, but now I really think 
you had better not go. People who 
feel differently on almost every sub- 
ject had better keep out of each other's 
way. You have lately, it seems, grown 
accustomed to such very intellectual 
society in the Saville Street attics— 
‘ Air-throne,’ I believe my cousins call 
it—that anything terrestrial must ap- 
pear very low-minded indeed to you. 
We shall each, no doubt, enjoy our- 
selves equally among our new friends 
and forget all about old ones.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Wynyard, 
quickly. “I shall have no gaieties to put 
recollections of past Christmases out 
of my mind. Must I really keep them 
all to myself this year? Shall you not 
be able to spare a poor quarter of an 
hour even at the end of the year for a 
glance back to the days when we did 
not feel differently on almost every 
subject—as you profess we do now?” 
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Alma turned back to the piano to 
collect her music at this, and though 
Wynyard followed and stood beside 
her for a minute or two affecting to 
help her, he got no answer whatever 
to his question. If she had spoken 
what was in her mind she would 
have retaliated on him with another 
query. How could she believe in 
the sincerity of regrets for past hap- 
piness when opportunities for making 
it present were so lightly thrown away 
—for a mere scruple? What better 
could she do than drown all thoughts 
of the refusal that hurt her pride so 
deeply, by entering with all the zest 
she could command into splendours 
and gaieties which he might have 
made so much more than empty shows 
for her if he only would. She men- 
tally registered a resolve to so drown 
her pain, and though perhaps there 
might have been a relenting if she had 
looked up and seen the eyes that 
watched her— pleading for another 
word or two—the opportunity for 
further conversation did not occur. 
Her father came to the piano before 
she had finished tying up her music 
to tell her that their carriage was 
announced, and to beg her not to 
keep it waiting, as he had arranged 
with Constance to send Emmie on to 
Saville Street in it when it had 
dropped them at their own door. 

Emmie was too full of her own 
relief at being informed by the servant 
who brought her cloak that her other 
belongings had already been placed in 
her uncle’s carriage, to notice the 
formal hand-shake, given without the 
least upward glance on either side, 
with which Alma and Wynyard 
Anstice parted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SPIDERS AND NORNIR’S THREADS. 


“SpinsTer, fairy spinster, don’t hin- 
der your sister's spinning any longer ; 
I want the money I am spinning out 
of my head quite as much as you want 
the gold and silver fly wings your 


threads are to catch; let me go on 
with my thread now, little idler.” 

“Tdler!” echoed Katherine Moore 
from an arm-chair by the corner of 
the fire, where she was lying back 
watching her sister at work before her 
easel with the placid content of a con- 
valescent in seeing others busy. 
‘* Tdler, indeed! if I could put myself 
into the spider, would not 1 retort on 
you? Ihave been watching you both 
for a whole quarter of an hour, and 
you know you mean to sweep away all 
the delicate threads it has woven be- 
tween the top of your brush and your 
paper in a minute or two. I wonder, 
you have the heart to let it waste its 
work, seeing it has to come out of its 
body as yours out of your brain.” 

“Tt is play,” said Christabel, “not 
work, She knows very well, this 
clever little spinster, that there is no 
stable place for a useful fly-catching 
web at the corner of my easel. It is 
just a day-dream of impossibly deli- 
cious flies she has been indulging in this 
afternoon, not solid work, and mean- 
while we spinsters have been having a 
good deal of talk with each other on 
our different methods of spinning, and 
she has given me some useful hints. 
Now, by your leave, Mrs. Spider, I 
must pull down your castle in the air, 
I am afraid, and take you into a 
common-place corner where you will 
have to do real work. The afternoon 
is getting on, and I must finish my 
task in the short daylight. Neither 
you nor I shall get anything to eat by 
castle- building.” 

The window of the attic faced west- 
ward, and in these short winter days 
Christabel was glad of all the light 
she could get, that she might prolong 
her work to the last possible minute, 
for Katherine’s illness had brought 
unlooked-for expenses as well as 
thrown the burden of keeping the 
common purse filled entirely on her 
hands. Luckily there had been—was 
it by chance? or by some friendly 
contrivance ?—an influx of paying 
work in Cristabel’s line that could be 
done at home, and Christabel had 
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never felt her invention so ready or 
her energy so untiring as in these last 
weeks. Was it really the end of the 
year she sometimes asked herself ; 
really the cold dead time that usually 
had a depressing effect on her quick- 
silvery nature? It felt so much more 
like spring ; so much more like the be- 
ginning of something; a dawn rather 
than a death of the year, that lifting 
her eyes sometimes suddenly from 
work that was progressing well, she 
was quite surprised to catch sight of 
bare heads of trees powdered with 
snow in a distant square garden. 
There had been two dreadful weeks, 
when Katherine lay in severe suffer- 
ing and some danger, more from the 
effect of the blow on her head than 
from the broken rib; and when Chris- 
tabel, during her day and night watch- 
ing, had had the agony of meeting the 
beloved eyes so clouded with pain, that 
there was hardly any recognition of 
her in them. The loneliness of that 
time, when the soul on which her soul 
hung seemed shrouded away from her, 
had been terrible to Christabel. Was 
it wonderful that the giving back of 
the old happiness should seem a new 
era in her life, and make her whole 
world sweeter, larger, more beautiful 
a thousand times than it had ever 
appeared before? Christabel did not 
see any cause for surprise, only for end- 
less delight in the enlarged capacity 
for work and enjoyment that had come 
to her, and Katherine’s mind was too 
quiescent yet, from bodily weakness, 
to find more than a pleasant repose in 
acknowledging the new power and 
energy displayed by her sister in their 
time of need. Their evening talks had 
ceased since Katherine’s illness, so that 
the elder sister really knew much less 
than formerly of what was passing in 
Christabel’s mind, At first she had 
been too weak for much conversation, 
and since she had become stronger 
they had frequently had visitors in the 
evening. While Katherine lay back in 
her chair watching her sister, after she 
had drawn her easel closer to the win- 
dow and fallen to work again, she 


fancied that she detected something 
in her looks that betokened an expec- 
tation of visitors to-night. What was 
it? Those bright knots of blue ribbon 
that certainly showed to advantage 
among the ripples of her red-brown 
hair, a something in the dress, or an 
air of anticipation in her face, whose 
expression was certainly less still and 
indrawn than formerly. Then Kathe- 
rine smiled at the turn her thoughts 
were taking, saying to herself that it 
would be a strange result of their 
withdrawal from the world indeed if 
Christabel, whose habit it had been 
to shut herself up like a snail in its 
shell from all acquaintances in their 
old young-lady days, should take to 
decking herself out for the fascination 
of old David MacVie and Mrs. Ur- 
quhart, or grow excited at the prospect 
of an invasion from down stairs by 
Harry West and his brothers in the 
course of the evening. No, it could 
not be that. It must be some un- 
usually sweet fancy stirring within 
that brought the gleam of a smile 
coming and going, the rosy glow like 
the brightness of coming day, to the 
dear face she was watching; and the 
pretty dress and bright knots of ribbon 
had no doubt been donned to celebrate 
their return to their old homely, 
lonely ways, and not in expectation 
of intruders, There had been a long 
interregnum, a melancholy interrup- 
tion to all their plans, and for 
the first time during her recovery 
Katherine’s thoughts went back to 
the day of the accident, and she occu- 
pied herself in tracing out all the 
consequences that had followed upon 
it, till the last gleam of afternoon 
sunshine had passed away from the 
room, and Christabel was driven to 
the fire to warm her chilled fingers 
and rest for a few minutes before 
beginning fresh work that could be 
done by lamp-light. 

“No, don’t take your embroidery 
frame just yet,” Katherine begged. 
‘“Half-an-hour of having you sitting 
idle by my side will dome a great deal 
more good than all the nourishing 
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things your extra work could buy for 
me. Come, I am well enough now to 
be Doctor Katherine again, and pre- 
scribe for myself ; and I order myself 
an hour’s happiness, which means the 
feeling your head resting against my 
knee and your hands lying idle in 
mine, while we talk as we used to 
talk. Come, here is your stool. How 
long it is since you sat resting, while 
I moved about the room, on that No- 
vember night when we last went out 
together !”’ 

“Yes,” said Christabel, “we had 


been congratulating ourselves on the _- 


quiet lives we were leading, and the* 
next thing that happens is a blow, not 
meant for you at all, that shatters our 
routine like a Venice glass, and carries 
us straight into quite a new order of 
things. Witness, that you are at this 
moment seated in Mrs. Urquhart’s 
most comfortable arm-chair, and that, 
instead of there being a red-herring 
grilling on the fire for our supper, a 
dainty little dish will come up pre- 
sently from the ‘Land of Beulah,’ 
with Dr. Urquhart’s professional com- 
mands laid on you to eat it. Six weeks 
ago how impossible such circumstances 
would have seemed to us—as the re- 
sult, too, of a man, whose name we 
don’t even know, getting drunk and 
beating his wife.”’ 

“Threads,” said Katherine. “I 
have been thinking of that ever since 
you spoke to your spider. The grey 
and the gold, the smooth and the 
tangled, so twisted together, that one 
cannot say whether it is a dark ora 
bright spot that is being woven into 
the web. To think that a blow aimed 
in hate should have brought such a 
flood of kindness about us!” 

“Tet us go over it all, and tell out 
our mercies,” said Christabel. “I 
feel just in the mood for that to- 
night. Do not let us leave anything 
out.” 

“T will begin then with old Mrs. 
Urquhart’s noble courage in putting 
aside her suspicions of me,” said 
Katherine, smiling, ‘‘and venturing 
her darling son so freely as she has 


done in our dangerous society. I 
know it has cost her terrible pangs, 
and it is a real triumph of benevolence 
that she has not only borne her own 
sufferings without complaint, but spent 
her solitary evenings in planning alle- 
viations for mine. She is a dear old 
heroine, and deserves the reward that 
will come by and by, when her eyes 
begin to be opened.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Christabel ; “you 
need not explain yourself ; our thoughts 
have leaped together. You have seen 
it, then!” 

“When I was too weak to telegraph 
my amusement across the bed to you. 
Does it not give quite a new sensation 
to be watching the dawn and progress 
of the first real little love-story that 
has ever cropped up under our obser- 
vation? I should have scolded Dr. 
Urquhart away many and many a 
time, when he has been spending an 
unnecessary half-hour with me, if I 
had not been so interested in observing 
the curious effect Emmie West's pre- 
sence anywhere about the room has in 
drawing him to the spot from whence 
he can best see her. I am making 
observations on a kind of electricity 
and magnetism hitherto unknown to 
me, and I don’t think it is waste of 
time in a professional woman, all 
whose knowledge of the subject has 
to be gained from the outside.”’ 

“ Emmie does not seem to notice the 
magnetism herself.” 

“No, and that is why it is such an 
interesting psychological study. I 
am watching to see when the con- 
sciousness on the other side will wake 
up, just as we watched for the green 
shoots to peep out from your bulbs 
last year, after we had put the hya- 
cinth glasses in the sun. As I am 
very careful, and determined to keep 
my observations strictly from every- 
body but you, I don’t fear any counter- 
magnetism from my watching.” 

“You do not, then, wish to counter- . 
magnetise.”’ 

“Oh no; why should I? I have 
always thought highly of Dr. Urquhart, 
and our recent experience surely more 
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than confirms first impressions. When 
the inducement of ingratiating himself 
with Emmie West is largely allowed 
for, there is still a remainder of pure 
goodness in his conduct to us, and 
though I must not call myself even 
a regular student of medicine, yet I 
know enough to appreciate the high 
professional skill he has shown in his 
treatment of me.” 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty !” laughed Chris- 
tabel, “that is speaking like a profes- 
sional woman indeed. Now I get a 
glimpse at the awful heights of reason- 
ableness to which scientific training is 
to lift the female mind by and by. 
The notion of mentioning professional 
skill as a qualification for winning 
love could only have occurred to an 
incipient M.D.” 

“Tdid not,” said Katherine. “TI 
only gave it as a reason for my think- 
ing him worthy.” 

“ Don’t dwell on that reason before 
Emmie though, if you wish to repay 
Dr. Urquhart for curing you. She has 
not your devotion to science, and needs 
another sort of bird-lime, I imagine, 
to catch her fancy. Dr. Urquhart is 
doubtless an observing man, but I 
doubt whether he acted as cunningly 
as he supposed in bringing his micro- 
scope up here on pretence of its being 
useful to you by and by. He won't 
win Emmie’s heart by showing her 
rotifers. She is always thinking of 
something else while she looks through 
the lens, and Mildie is the only 
person whose imagination is at all 
impressed by the wonders he descants 
upon so enthusiastically. Luckily 
there is another side of his character, 
and other deeds of his, with which 
Emmie will have more sympathy 
when she gets to know them. For 
example, his goodness in attending 
your poor woman through the brain 
fever that came on when her wretch of 
a drunken husband was sent to prison 
for beating her and you ; and—another 
little anecdote, which you shall have 
the pleasure of telling Emmie yourself, 
since you declare yourself the doctor's 
partizan already. Do you remember 
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the day of his second call, when you 
told me to offer a fee both to him 
and the surgeon who had set your 
broken rib, and I had to empty our 
poor purse of its last coin to make 
up the dreadful little white packets? 
I was not, of course, at all surprised 
when he pressed the one I offered him 
back into my hand, and said, with a 
fine smile, that doctors do not take 
fees of each other; but I had a 
shock when, after he had left the 
room, I took up the purse I had care- 
lessly left on the table and found a 
five pound note folded neatly in one 
of the divisions. Those skilful long 
fingers of his, that look as if they 
were made to feel pulses and put but- 
terflies’ wings under microscope glasses 
without ruffling a feather, had managed 
this little manceuvre without my see- 
ing what he was about; and, Kitty 
darling, that first fortnight, while you 
were so ill and I had no heart for work, 
would have been a bad time for us if 
there had not been his little store to 
fly to.”’ 

“‘T wondered how you had managed, 
and meant to face the question of what 
debts we had incurred when I felt 
strong enough to bear it.” 

“Your brother doctor is our only 
creditor, and I have already put aside 
something towards paying him back, 
and hope to make up the entire sum 
when I take my next batch of work 
to my employers. The trouble will 
be to think of some equally ingenious 
way of returning the note to him when 
we have it ready.” 

“T shall not take that trouble. I 
shall put the money back into his 
hand and look him full in the face 
while I thank him for lending it, and 
for all his other goodness to us. I 
don’t want him to feel that there is 
any necessity for having recourse to 
delicate devices. That, to my mind, 
would be confessing we were ashamed 
of the struggle we had entered upon, 
and wanted to be looked at in some 
other light than workers, ready to take 
the ups and downs of a life of struggle, 
and to receive help from our fellow- 
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workers as freely as we hope to render 
it by and by.” 

* Well, then, I will leave you to 
educate Dr. Urquhart into your notion 
of male and female comradeship in 
professional duties. I am afraid I 
am backsliding into a depraved taste 
for the little delicacies and shy devices 
that aim at throwing something of 
poetry over our obligations to each 
other. It is old David MacVie, how- 
ever, who is spoiling me. What do 
you think of his having walked, I dare 
not think how many miles out of 
London, twice a week to get fresh eggs 
for you from a farmhouse in the 
country where he once lodged? He 
brings them packed in moss, and look- 
ing fit to paint. He could get them 
nearly as good from any shop close at 
hand, without any trouble; but then 
there would not have been the same 
excuse for offering them to us, and he 
would have been afraid of hurting our 
feelings. Do you object to that? 
Would you rather he presented us 
with two shillings a week as he would 
certainly do, to a fellow-journeyman 
who had met with an accident, and 
knocked off his work ?” 

“Dear old David! what can we do 
for him when I am well again ?” 

“T plead for little womanly devices. 
See, I am embroidering him a splendid 
smoking-cap to wear in the evening 
when he sits with his back to that 
draughty door. It won't match well 
with his snuffy coat and his old Scotch 
wig; but he will delight in wearing 
it, I know.” 

“T will leave David's recompense to 
you ; there is no fear of his misunder- 
standing us; but I see a great many 
fresh things about the room, which 
don’t to my mind look like the Urqu- 
hart belongings, and which certainly 
never came from the West region of 
the house. That basket of ferns, and 
the litter of books, patterns, and 
engravings round your easel, can David 
be responsible for them all?” 

“*T wonder you don’t see whom they 
are like ; but now that we have you 
in the sitting-room again, you will 


learn the new comers and goers your 
illness has brought about the place. 
The basket of ferns came this morning 
before you were awake, and it was Mr, 
Ralph Anstice who left it at the door ; 
the gentleman who carried you out of 
the crowd, Kitty, and who has been 
several times to ask after you since.” 

“T seem to remember several 
bouquets of flowers that came to my 
bedside when I was ill. Were they 
all from the same quarter? It was 
kindly thought of.” 

“Was it not? I class the flowers 
with David MacVie’s moss baskets. 
The careful useless presents that one 
values especially, because they have 
cost the giver more thought than 
money. Just look at these monthly 
roses, and at the branch of arbutus 
among my ferns, and the trailing ivy 
sprays round the handle of the basket, 
and the hips and haws which make one 
feel as if we had a bit of a Devonshire 
hedge-row in the room. They did not 
come out of a London flower-shop. 
Some one has walked a long way to 
gather them for us, Shall I shock 
you, Kitty, by confessing that I have 
back-slided into helpless young lady- 
hood so far as to like that people 
should take a little trouble for us, 
as a change, darling, while you are 
ill? We will go back into being inde- 
pendent trouble-takers by and by.” 

“T see you have been making a 
study of the arbutus branch and the 
ivy for one of your drawings. I am 
not disposed to quarrel with anything 
that helps you now you are working so 
hard.” 

“Tt was an understanding piece of 
help, such as one can’t but be grateful 
for. I was grumbling over my work 
yesterday, and saying that I had come 
to an end of my copies and my inven- 
tion, and early this morning came 
these beauties to give me fresh in- 
spiration, and make to-day’s work a 
thorough feast.” 

“Did not you tell me one day that 
this Mr. Anstice was an artist him- 
self? I suppose that is how he comes 
to know what to send you.” 
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“T fancy he is an artist; but I 
don’t remember that he exactly said 
so. His name is Raphael, though he 
says most people call him Ralph, and 
he told me once that drawing was his 
only gift. I don’t think he has done 
much with it yet, however. He said 
that he and his cousin were discussing 
his next step in life, that very evening 
when he first saw us. He speaks as 
if, like ourselves, he had very few 
friends, and I suspect that he is a sort 
of poor cousin of the elder Mr. 
Anstice, partly perhaps dependent on 
him.” 

“You seem to have got to know a 
good deal about him in a few short 
visits.” 

“We have talked a little, it is true ; 
he came up here on one of the first 
days after you began to mend, when I 
was in a peculiarly happy sympathetic 
mood, and it was then that he told me 
about himself. After a bit, I, for 
once in my life, grew communicative 
in my turn, and it was odd the num- 
ber of coincidences in our early experi- 
ence that kept coming up. I made out 
plainly that he had been the same sort 
of snubbed uncomfortable child that I 
was, and with no Kitty to stand up 
for him, only a clever popular cousin 
who occasionally condescended to 
stretch out a patronizing hand. It was 
quite delightful to me to meet a person 
who looks back to childhood with even 
greater horror than I do, and who can 
sympathise with me in my utter disbe- 
lief in the popular notions about it.” 

** Ah, you have got a long way in- 
deed beyond me in this acquaintance. 
I recollect seeing your artist, certainly. 
I recollect his coming into the next 
room to speak to me, but my impres- 
sion of him does not somehow fit in 
with what you are saying.” 

“You shall study him now, then, 
till you get the right impression,” said 
Christabel, drawing a portfolio towards 
her, and taking out a sheet of paper, 
and holding it up before Katherine’s 
eyes. “There, look at him by fire-light. 
I don’t call it exactly a likeness; but 
one day Emmie West encountered him 
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here, and after he had left we chanced 
to speak about his being an artist, and 
called Raphael, and @ la West she 
nicknamed him the ‘ Affable Arch- 
angel’ on the spot. Don’t sneer at 
her, Kitty, she is a little bit of a 
school-girl still, I allow ; but my pencil 
was working away all the time she 
talked, and here it is, you see, a recol- 
lection of Perugino’s picture of 
‘Tobit and the Angel,’ with the face 
I saw protecting you in the crowd 
between the angel’s crimson wings. 
What do you think of it?” 

“You have put a great deal more 
in this face than there is in the real 
one, but I suppose you meant to do 
that. You say it is not a likeness.” 

“More do you say? as if I were 
artist enough for that! Kitty, you 
are not going to set up a pair of inde- 
pendent eyes on the score of having 
had you head broken lately. I forbid 
that; we have always seen alike till 
now, and I can’t let you do anything 
else.” 

*T promise at all events that as 
soon as we have lost sight of the real 
Raphael Anstice, I will try to remem- 
ber him like the ‘ Affable Archangel’ 
of your picture. It will throw a halo 
over the disagreeable sights of that 
evening, if I can remember him in 
such guise.” 

“Give me back my drawing ; I am 
going to light the lamp and get out my 
embroidery to punish you for your 
bad criticism.”’ 

“ You are not really vexed with me, 
darling ?” 

“Oh no; but I thought we were to 
count out our new-found pleasures, and 
we have hardly begun when you talk 
as if they were all to slip away from 
us immediately.” 

“To leave us, as the interruption 
found us, perfectly content with our 
work and each other. Independent of 
outsiders. Won’t it beso, dear? Is 
not this what you are looking forward 
to? There will be gratitude of course 
due to those who have helped us 
through this strait; new links with 
the outside world, perhaps, but nothing 
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that touches the real core of our 
lives.” 

Christabel was busied in tying the 
strings of her portfolio, and did not 
answer; but neither did she get out 
her work as she had threatened. She 
wandered about the room restlessly 
after she had lighted the lamp, 
arranging her ferns and ivy in differ- 
ent parts of the room, and pausing 
before the window every now and then 
to peep through its white blind into 
the street far below, more than usually 
thronged that evening with passengers 
intent on Christmas purchases, or 
hurrying to places of entertainment. 
Presently she went into the inner 
room and came back with her hat and 
cloak on. 

“‘T have such an overpowering wish 
to go out, Kitty,” she said. “You 
won't think me unkind, dearest? Mrs. 
Urquhart is coming up to spend the 
evening with you, and I don’t feel 
quite in the mood somehow to sit still 
and hear her talk. I have only been 
out twice since you were ill, and a 
raging thirst for fresh air and move- 
ment has been upon me ever since 
that bit of hedgerow walked into our 
room this morning. I have been 
keeping it down with a strong hand 
all day, telling myself there was no- 
thing pleasant to be seen out-of-doors ; 
but now the lamplight and the hurry- 
ing people seem to promise something, 
and I feel that I must go.” 

“You can’t wander about alone in 
the dark.”’ ; 

“But I can go to David MacVie, 
and coax him to come out with me. 
Even the short walk to his house and 
the sight of his clocks will do me 
good, I want to feel myself an in- 
dependent out-of-door woman again. 
Besides, there are purchases to be 
made for Christmas Day. We did it 
together last year, don’t you remem- 
ber, and I must console myself for 
being alone by hitting upon some nice 
little surprises for you. You will let 
me go?” 

Katherine put her hand over her 
eyes, and a nervous quiver passed over 


her mouth as she remained silent a 
moment, then she looked up. 

“T did not know my nerves had 
been so shaken. It will be a struggle, I 
see, but I must conquer in it, or all I 
have done hitherto to prepare myself 
for the training I aspire to will go for 
nothing. At any rate, I will not turn 
my unfortunate adventure into a bond- 
age for you, and force you back into 
a useless woman because I can’t bear 
you out of my sight without a legion 
of protectors. I will trust you with 
David.” 

“ Or without him when it is neces- 
sary,” said Christabel, stooping down 
to kiss the tremor out of the pale lips. 
“Think of the hundreds of girls who 
are setting forth in London on this 
same errand to-night, carrying back 
little bits of work for payment, and 
plotting as they go how to make the 
most of their money. Why should I 
come to more harm than any one of 
them? I can’t waste daylight in shop- 
ping at this time of year, and purchases 
must be made sometimes.” 

“Yes, dear, you are right to go; 
David will delight in the shopping. 
Mind you leave all the bargaining to 
him, and bring him back to this door 
with you. I know it is foolish to have 
a terror of that dark crossing in the 
shadow of the railway bridge; but I 
am afraid I shall be picturing you 
there incessantly till I have you safe 
at home again. Well, perhaps I shall 
be all the better physician for women 
for having had a good wrestle with 
nerves myself.” 

They were still talking and holding 
hands preparatory to parting, when 
Katherine felt a twitch in Christabel’s 
fingers as if an electric shock had 
gone through her, and immediately 
afterwards there came the sound of a 
man’s step on the stairs, followed by a 
knock on their door. 

“Who can it be?” said Katherine, 
“it is too early for Harry West or 
David MacVie, and Dr. Urquhart was 
not to come again to-day.” 

“T think it is the ‘Affable Arch- 
angel,’ whispered Christabel, with a 
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smile and a glow on her face; “ he 
said something about calling once 
again to bid us good-bye before he left 
London, and he may want to know if 
the ferns reached me safely, Shall I 
tell him you are up and not well 
enough to see visitors ? or may he come 
in for a few minutes just for you to 
judge of the likeness, Kitty? ”’ 

A second louder and rather im- 
patient knock interrupted the whisper, 
and on a sign from Katherine, Christ- 
abel went to the door, and opened it 
to admit a tall young man holding a 
great bunch of evergreens in both 
hands. In his eagerness to greet 
Christabel and the confusion of enter- 
ing the lighted room from the dark 
passage, he knocked his head against 
one of the low beams near the door, 
and scattered the greater part of his 
offering at her feet. The little commo- 
tion that followed in gathering up the 
sprays, covered any shyness there 
might have been in Christabel’s wel- 
come, given for the first time under 
Katherine’s eyes, and prevented Ka- 
therine making hers as formal as she 
had, at the first moment, intended it 
should be. She was prepared to look 
very critically on this suddenly-made 
intimate of Christabel’s, but when, 
after a short delay, the tall figure 
stepping over some scattered branches 
of holly that had rolled on to the 
hearth-rug, approached her chair with 
an exclamation of cordial satisfaction 
at seeing her up, she could not help 
acknowledging to herself that there 
was real kindness and sweetness in 
the eyes that beamed down upon her, 
seemingly from a great height, and 
she answered in her own natural cor- 
dial tones, free from empressement, and 
free from shyness. 

“You and I seem fated to preface 
our meetings with blows on the head ; 
I hope yours has not suffered from 
your ignorance of attic roofs, as 
severely as mine did the last time we 
met.” 

“ Not at all; and you must not, if 
you please, accuse me of ignorance of 
attics, for I assure you, that taking 
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all the hours of my life together, a 
large proportion of the best of them 
have been spent under the roof. I 
used to vote the attics at home the 
only endurable part of the house, and 
they were not to be compared to these 
of yours. Why, this room is magnifi- 
cent ; you might get a regiment into it.” 

“Of tin soldiers,’ said Christabel, 
laughing. ‘‘It must have been a reminis- 
cence of those old battles, with steadfast 
tin soldiers fought under the roof you 
told me about, which made you say 
that ; though, judging by the quantity 
of ‘Christmas’ you appear to think we 
require for our decorations, you must 
indeed have got into your mind a 
grand idea of the space we occupy.” 

** Will these things be in your way, 
then? You can burn them, you know, 
if you don’t care for them; only you 
said something about wanting branches 
of trees to copy from, and I was afraid 
you might not find anything good 
enough among those I sent this morn- 
ing. Look here!” stooping down to 
pick up something that lay on the 
floor under a branch of laurustinus, 
“T hit upon this when I was looking 
round, and I fancied you might think 
it worth having.” 

This, was a beautiful pale yellow 
tea-rose, with an abundance of shining 
leaves that must have cost a gardener 
some trouble to produce in such per- 
fection in mid-winter. 

Christabel took it in silence from 
the hand that offered it to her, and 
laid the blossom against her face, 
breathing its odours in a sort of quiet 
ecstasy, while Katherine praised the 
size and beauty of the flower, and 
ventured a little wonder as to where it 
had come from. 

“JT, in point of fact, hit upon it; I 
generally do find what I want if I 
look about me,” was all the satisfaction 
she got, uttered in a tone of languid 
complacency that made her feel Christ- 
abel’s theory of the poor cousin 
more difficult to hold than ever. 
Could this elegant-locking young man 
possibly belong to the Bohemian artist 
class they had read about—whose man- 
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ner of life had, she knew, a certain vague 
attraction for Christabel ; and, if so, 
was this new acquaintance on which, 
for the first time in her life she 
seemed to be entering eagerly, a good 
thing for her? Katherine so shrank 
from the possibility of a breath of 
difference in opinion arising between 
herself and Christabel, that she hastily 
ordered herself not to be prejudiced, 
and tried to listen complacently to a 
desultory artistic-sounding conversa- 
tion that now arose about the pretty 
effects of the fire-light on the dark 
holly leaves and the laurel boughs, 
which Christabel had now gathered 
into her lap, and was nursing tenderly. 

Before all the evergreens were dis- 
cussed and disposed of about the room 
to the satisfaction of the two artists 
who found something to say about 
every leaf and spray, Mrs. Urquhart’s 
servant ap with a tray of 
good things for Katherine’s supper 
and a message that Mrs. Urquhart 
herself would follow shortly to 
ascertain that justice had been done 
to her fare. Christabel’s intention of 
paying David MacVie a visit and 
asking his escort for a shopping expe- 
dition was now again referred to, 
rather to Katherine’s disappointment, 
and their visitor began to look for his 
hat, which had rolled off into a dark 
corner after his encounter with the 
beam. He stood with it in his 
hand by the door while Christabel 
stooped over Katherine once more to 
ask if there was anything she could 
do for her before she left her. 

“Tf David MacVie should be out,” 
Katherine began. 

“Now, Kitty, you have promised 
me not to be nervous ; you are not to 
think of me again till I come back 
when my business is finished. You 
will try to be reasonable, won’t you?” 

“Especially as I shall have the 
pleasure of walking with your sister 
to the watchmaker’s door and putting 
her under Mr, MacVie’s charge before 
I leave her. I will not let her get 
knocked down in a crowd I promise 
you,” said a voice from the door. 


“Tt is not our usual habit to want 
people to take care of us,” said Kathe- 
rine, falteringly. ‘“ We are accustomed 
to walk through the streets and do 
our own business without any help, 
and generally we prefer it.” 

“Poor Kitty,” said Christabel, 
putting her hand on Katherine’s fore- 
head and feeling how the temples 
throbbed. ‘“ You are so troubled just 
now you hardly know what you wish, 
and you are making yourself worse by 
struggling with your fears, Come 
now, I am not the least bit afraid of 
going anywhere alone, as you know, 
but I will be magnanimous and let 
myself be taken care of across that 
haunted corner just for once to spare 
your nerves.”’ 

‘And, indeed, Miss Moore, you 
may depend on me for taking care.” 

Katherine’s eyes were shaded by 
Christabel’s hand at the moment so 
that she did not see the look that stole 
involuntarily under Christabel’s eyelids 
towards the door as the unusual words 
“taken care of’’ passed her lips, or 
the electric glance that answered it. 
She might have been a little startled if 
she had seen, as it was she tried to be 
content, and held out her hand cordi- 
ally to thank Mr. Anstice for his con- 
sideration to her foolish sick-room 
terrors, which no one would have 
blamed more than herself a few weeks 
ago. The next minute she was alone, 
listening to quick, light steps retreat- 
ing down the passage, and scolding 
herself for the contradictory unreason- 
ableness which made her unwilling to 
let her sister go out alone, and yet 
grudged her being indebted to any one 
but herself for protection. What 
depths of suspicion and jealousy was 
she not sinkinginto? She fought this 
second battle with herself over her 
solitary dinner, and when Mrs, Urqu- 
hart came up half-an-hour later she 
found her patient looking pale and 
tired indeed, but sitting more upright 
in her chair than she had hitherto 
been able to do, and occupied with a 
task of intricate mending which she 
had set herself by way of antidote to 
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uncomfortable thoughts when left to 
her own devices. The sight of the 
thin fingers busied with this womanly 
work warmed the old lady’s heart 
towards Katherine and scattered the 
last remnants of the prejudice she had 
been gradually loosing her hold on 
through her six weeks’ nursing. She 
began to think that perhaps there 
might be some mistake, and that this pa- 
tient-looking woman with the quiet eyes 
and grave lips, who doubled down the 
edges of the patch she was fitting deftly, 
could not have the heterodox opinions 
about women’s position and duties that 
had been attributed to her, by slan- 
derers no doubt, or at all events that 
she would be ready to give them up 
when the right influence came. After 
ten minutes observation of Katherine 
while she put in her even stitches 
Mrs. Urquhart’s old suspicion as to 
the person destined to exercise this 
saving influence awoke in her mind 
afresh, but now with softening reflec- 
tions that mitigated itshorror. After 
all a woman who had known struggle, 
and who could put so much thought 
and heart into the business of con- 
verting two old flannel skirts into one 
new one, might (once she was dis- 
abused of wrong notions) prove a more 
satisfactory daughter-in-law than one 
of the ball-loving young ladies whose 
false plaits and paint were a con- 
stant scandal to her honest old eyes. 

‘My dear,” she began, in a cheer- 
ful tone, “I had no notion you were 
such a clever needle-woman, and I 
must’say I do wonder since you can 
do such nice womanly work so well 
that you care to attempt—hem—other 
things, my dear.” 

“Than sewing ?” asked Katherine, 
smiling. ‘ But there are so many to 
do that, you would not have me spend 
my life in needlework.” 

“Not only sewing, but, my dear, 
you know what I mean—the beautiful, 
homely things, the safe sheltered life 
of usefulness at home, that no woman 
looked beyond in my day, that ought 
to be enough for the cleverest woman 
I think.” 
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“ Usefulness, yes,” said Katherine 
earnestly ; “‘but perhaps not always 
sheltered or at home. Why should 
capacity for one sort of work be made 
a reason for not attempting others ? 
Why should I not put the {cleverness 
of my fingers to uses that tax other 
powers as well, if I chance to have 
them? Why, in short, should there 
be any work for clever fingers which 
mine must not attempt because they 
are a woman’s ?” 

Mrs. Urquhart put down her knit- 
ting and stroked her chin with her 
hand as she searched her brain for an 
answer to so many audacious questions 
in one breath. 

“My dear,” she said at last, her 
eyes twinkling triumphantly over 
her spectacles, “Graham was reading 
a book of travels aloud to me last 
night and we came upon an Eastern 
proverb that pleased me very much, 
and that I put by in my mind for you. 
‘ There is no use in trying to carry two 
pomegranates in one hand.’ ” 

“7 don’t catch the thought quite. 
What do you mean?” asked Kathe- 
rine. 

“Perhaps I mean, being an old 
woman who has had some experience 
in living, you see, thatit takes so much 
for us just to be women, that there is 
no use in our trying to be anything 
else as well.” 

“You don’t say that about men 
though,” said Katherine, after taking 
a moment for thought in her turn ; 
“you don’t insist that a man must be 
a man and nothing else.” 

“But my dear, I have had some 
experience of men as well as of women 
in my long life,and I do think that there 
is always a danger of the second pome- 
granate—shall we call it—pushing the 
first out of the hand? Of a man grow- 
ing to be nothing but a doctor, or a 
merchant, or a lawyer, and having all 
the real nature, the real manhood 
eaten out of him by the struggles and 
ambitions of professional life, If the 
woman by his side is not all a woman, 
I am afraid it would be worse for them 
both. There is need of one to stand 
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out of the dust and see the sky over- 
head clear.” 

“But is that what we women do 
when we let ourselves be shut up toa 
narrower life than we are fitted for?” 
said Katherine, a good deal moved. 
“Don't you think there are other 
things besides the dust raised in 
struggle and toil that may hide the 
sky from us? May we not be so 
cramped and bound that we never 
lift our eyes from counting the 
pebbles that hurt our own feet? Is 
there anything worse than spending 
one’s life in eating one’s own heart 
for want of something better to do?” 

“There is always plenty for the 
right sort of woman to do at home, as 
it seems to me my dear, without seek- 
ing further.” 

“Women with one kind of experi- 
ence think so, I know, and they are 
often, forgive me for saying this, very 
hard on other women to whom fate 
has given quite another. Your experi- 
ence is of course a great deal wider 
than mine, but I don’t think it can 
have taken in the problem of such 
lives as my sister and I were leading 
before we came here, with nothing to 
do, nothing to hope for, and with a 
consciousness of power, not exceptional 
perhaps, but still power to do and be 
something that would make life worth 
living. If it had been affection that 
imposed inaction upon us we should 
have resigned ourselves perhaps, but 
the people who had the ordering of 
our lives,and who wished to pare them 
down to their own standard did not 
love us or understand us in the least. 
They coald not even make any use of 
what we had to give them. We were 
as much thorns in their sides as they 
in ours, for their whole energies and 
thoughts were given up to the task of 
seeming richer than they were, and for 
that business we had no capacity. Can 
you not imagine what it was to us to 
open our eyes as we grew up to the 
meanness, the utter falsehood of the 
lives we were all leading, and then 
when we heard of possibilities of noble 
living which other women were enter- 


ing upon, are you surprised that we 
panted for the chance as the thirsty 
pant for water, and that we took 
courage and broke quite away from 
our restrainers at last, and took our 
destiny into our own hands ?”’ 

“That depends, my dear, on whom 
the people were, you speak of. 
telations ¢”’ 

“A step-aunt and cousins who had 
felt us to be burdens ever since we 
were thrown upon their charity, and 
who bitterly grudged every advantage 
of education which in desperation I 
clamoured for, because they felt every 
shilling spent in that way so much 
taken from their power of keeping up 
the outside show for which they lived. 
Their family pride and prejudices 
make them ashamed of the indepen- 
dent course we are taking now, and 
they dread our succeeding so far as 
that our names should be talked 
about ; otherwise they were glad to be 
rid of us. Was I not right to take 
the risk of setting up for ourselves ?”’ 

“T acknowledge the hardship of such 
a life, but I think you would have 
done better to wait. Many lives begin 
hardly ; mine was uneventful, and 
what you perhaps would have called 
circumscribed at first; but I just 
waited patiently where I was, and after 
a while a change came naturally. Love 
opened out a wider sphere to me, and I 
have always had plenty to do, and 
suffer, and enjoy since; and I don’t 
quite believe myself that anything 
but that will really give a woman 
what she wants, or put her in the way 
of doing the best sort of work.” 

“Even if what you say is true, 
since there are so many women to 
whom the change you are speaking 
about never comes, had they not better 
look out for the next best sort of work 
they can get hold of ?” 

“TJ think there is such a virtue in 
waiting. Something, perhaps not mar- 
riage, but something would have come 
to you without your seeking it if you 
had waited.” 

“ Weariness, and middle-age, and 
deadness of intellect would certainly 
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have come to us, and what a stock-in- 
trade these would have been to begin 
the struggle upon. It is hard enough 
to find a fit sphere for active work 
with youth and energy on our side. 
No, I can't bear the thought of there 
being more and more women every 
year whose youth is to be spent in 
looking out for, and seeing pass by 
them, a chance that should come as an 
unsought election, a glad surprise, if 
it is to come at all. No, I am glad 
that Christabel and I are workers in 
the present, not waiters on chance any 
more !”’ 

“T did not say anything about 
chance, and I don't despise even the 
waiters so much as you do, my dear. 
I come. back like an old woman who 
can’t argue to the point I started 
from and say that if they are keeping 
fast hold of their one pomegranate, 
they are perhaps doing the best work 
for themselves and others, the work 
nearest them. I can’t help wishing 
that you had not looked so far out 
of the way for yours, Would it not 
have been wiser for you, so inexperi- 
enced and thrown upon your own 
counsels as you are, to have taken 
some humbler, more settled path to 
independence where many had been 
before, and where there would have 
been no question of your womanly 
right to enter? Why trust yourself 
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where you must walk alone, and where 
perhaps you are not wanted? Why 
choose to cross a dangerous stream on 
uncertain stepping-stones ?” 

“T have chosen the work I believe I 
can do best, and that I am certain I 
shall love best. If I succeed I shall have 
the joy of thinking I am making the 
road safer for other women who feel 
like me to follow on it. You need 
not pity me; I am no coward looking 
forward to an easy life ; I know what 
sort of a lot I have chosen, and I am 
prepared for a great deal of miscon- 
ception and privation, and for real 
suffering perhaps before I come to a 
good end, and I believe I can bear it 
all.” 

“Ah, my dear, but you see it is 
so often not the kind of suffering one 
is prepared for that comes. But what 
am I doing ? Croaking like an old raven 
to you, when I ought to cheer you. 
What will Graham say when he hears 
that I have let you talk till your face 
is flushed and your poor hands are 
burning again? I have shown myself a 
very bad nurse and shall deserve a good 
scolding from the doctor when I make 
my confession to him. I had better go 
away quickly now and send you a cup 
of tea; that will be better for you 
than any more talk till your sister 
comes home.” 


To be continued, 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ir was said in some of the biographi- 
cal notices of Mr. Bryant, which ap- 
peared in the London papers at the 
time of his death, that his poetry was 
nearly as well known in this country 
as in America. It seems to me, 
on the contrary, that very little is 
known here either of Mr. Bryant's 
poetry or of his career. There are 
two characters in which he has been 
known to his countrymen. He has 
been for half a century and more in- 
timately known by them as a poet; 
but to the present generation he has 
appeared also in another character. 
He was known to the later generation 
as a good, wise, and venerable man, 
who through a long life had so prac- 
tised his various abilities and virtues, 
as to have attained distinction in seve- 
ral pursuits, and to have succeeded in 
his old age to well-deserved rewards 
and honours. Asa poet, Mr. Bryant 
is little known in this country; in that 
other character in which, as I have 
said, he is familiar to the present gene- 
ration of his own countrymen, he is 
scarcely known at all here. 

The outlines of Mr. Bryant’s career 
were published in this country at the 
time of his death. He was born in 
1794, in a village in the western part 
of Massachusetts, his father being a 
doctor. His popular poem 7'anatopsis 
was written in 1812, when he was 
eighteen years old. He was for a 
short time a student at Williams 
College in Massachusetts. He did 
not take his degree, but left college 
early to take up the study of the law. 
He practised law during some years 
in Massachusetts, but removed to New 
York, and in 1826 was employed 
upon the Zvening Post, a journal which 
he conducted till his death. He wrote 
poems during the whole of this busy 
career of more than sixty years. 
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Mr. Bryant was known to his 
countrymen mainly as a poet of na- 
ture. He was one of those poets who 
give themselves almost wholly to na- 
ture. His mind was immured in it; 
his strong eye was riveted upon it; 
his powerful attention was possessed 
by it. He rarely attempts to write 
upon a subject of which natural scenery 
is not two-thirds of the attraction for 
him. In the Song of Marion’s Men he 
gives a charming account of the life 
led by a band of guerillas in South 
Carolina during the revolutionary war, 
but he is mainly attracted to this 
subject because of his love of thinking 
upon the wilderness. He writes : 


“ We know the forest round us 
As seamen know the sea ; ” 
Or, 
‘* Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads.” 


In writing philosophical or patriotic 
poems, he is always throwing upon the 
page some epithet descriptive of one 
of the scenes of nature with which his 
imagination is filled, as for instance 
when he calls upon soldiers for the 
war to come from “the earth-o’er- 
looking mountains,” or from the “vales 
where gathered waters sleep.” Even 
in those poems in which he attempts to 
tell a story, he must always place his 
story by the roadside, or the riverside, 
or in the forest. His stories, indeed, 
are rather more of shadows than of 
persons, the main beauty of them as 
stories being the grace with which he 
prevents them from being personal. 
The poems of Mr. Bryant which are 
best known, such as The Waterfowl, 
The Fringed Gentian, and The Yellow 
Violet, exhibit his genius as a de- 
scriber of nature. The Waterfowl 
was written in 1815; he did not 
remember where. I have heard him 
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say that once when he was taking 
a walk near Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
where he was then a law student, he 
saw a water-fowl flying in the dis- 
tance, and that this incident was the 
occasion of the poem. But he did not 
remember whether he wrote it at Ply- 
mouth, or carried the scene and the 
thought in his mind, and wrote it a 
few months later when he had gone 
back to western Massachusetts. This 
poem, The Fringed Gentian, and The 
Yellow Violet, are probably well-known 
here, but I doubt if they are so gene- 
rally known that I may not quote a 
few stanzas from them. These are 
from The Fringed Gentian :— 


** Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And coloured with the heaven’s own blue, 
That a when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


** Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple t, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


** Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and short’ning days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


‘** Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 


These stanzas are from Zhe Yellow 
Violet :— 


** When beechen buds begin to swell, 
* And woods the blue-bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


**. Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower! I love in forest bare 
To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 


** Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould, 
And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold.” 


It is observable of all these poems 
which I have mentioned, that they end 
with a moral, which however I have here 
omitted to quote. This is a peculiarity 
of many of Mr. Bryant’s early poems, 
the author not seeming to think them 
complete until he had added to them 
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some little precept or religious reflec- 
tion. I have seen this peculiarity 
commented upon with something 
like ridicule, and indeed the reflec- 
tions are of a kind which many per- 
sons would consider commonplace. I 
do not object to them because they are 
appropriate to the poetry of a youth 
whose home was a New England vil- 
lage of sixty years ago. But should 
the enlightened reader still be inclined 
to find fault, he should remember that 
when these poems were written their 
author was yet a boy, and that if the 
morality is somewhat imitative and 
superficial, the genius for natural de- 
scription evinced by them, which is 
their real title to live, is not on that 
account the less genuine. The exqui- 
site suitability of these epithets must 
strike any one, but is particularly ap- 
parent to those who know the scenery 
of the part of the world in which 
the poems were written. 

The far greater popularity of Bry- 
ant’s poems in America than in Eng- 
land may be in part explained by the 
fact that they describe scenery which 
is of course better known to Americans 
than to others. A few summers ago 
I was staying in a house which is in 
the midst of the country of the poet’s 
birth, and in sight of that Monument 
Mountain about which he has written 
one of his best poems. In that region 
the sun indeed pursues a “ flaming 
way,”’ but the discomfort and incon- 
venience of the heat are paid for by 
the intimacy with the face of nature 
into which he leads or drives you. 
The doors and windows are always open 
in the evenings. People move about 
the roads and garden-walks, which are 
still warm, or in groups in the porches 
silently watch the rise of the moon. 
But one does not easily take a book 
and sit down to read by the light of a 
lamp. I remember the surprise and 
sense of novel beauty with which, 
when one evening in this house turn- 
ing over the leaves of a volume of 
Bryant's poetry, I came upon these 
stanzas in his Hymn to the North 
Star :— 
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- a hath many yous — 

‘o grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they ; 
Through the blue fields afar, . 

Unseen, they follow in his flaming way 

Many a bright lingerer, as the eve po A dim, 

= : radiant troop arose and set with 


** And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! ! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’ st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dipp’s st thy virgin orb in the blue western 


This is certainly fine poetry, and it is 
of a kind of which there is not too 
much thatis really good. Itis generally 
thought that one of the good qualities 
of the literature of the present time is 
a sentiment for, and power of descrip- 
tion of nature. Certainly contempora- 
neous literature shows a strong senti- 
ment for nature. The English poets 
of the last century, on the contrary, it 
is often said, with one or two excep- 
tions, scarcely seemed to think of 
nature, or to look at it. Could this 
have been because men in general 
in that day did not look at nature? 
One can hardly think so. Did not 
people take walks at sunset during 
the eighteenth century? It is in- 
deed possible that in that limited age 
men did not look upon the activities 
of nature in the bold and familiar 
manner of Shakespeare and Words- 
worth. But it can hardly be that 
the observation of the external world 
is a thing dependent upon fashion. 
It is rather the literary expression of 
the sentiment of nature than the sen- 
timent itself which has been a matter 
of fashion. There had been for many 
years nobody to show the poets of the 
eighteenth century that a man of 
genius might, if he liked, write poems 
upon nature. Their great writer, 
Pope, had not authorized such poetry. 
The attention of the poets of this 
century, on the contrary, has been 
strongly directed upon nature, and 
they have written a great deal about 
nature, but, the works of Wordsworth 
and Keats excepted, it will not be 
found that much of it reaches a high 


degree of excellence. Our later poets 
certainly look at nature. Her images 
move before their eyes, her scenes are 
conceived with delight, but in the 
laboured and carefully-selected epi- 
thets with which they seek to describe 
them the bright presence of nature 
does not remain. To be able to write, 
or chant, such poetry as this— 


‘* The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steep ; 
No on shall grief of mine the season 
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1 hear the echoes through the mountain 
throng ”— 


it would seem that the poet should 
devote himself almost wholly to nature, 
that he should “worship” it. We 
speak carelessly of the “worship of 
nature,” often not meaning much by 
the phrase; but it is one which truly 
expresses the frame of mind in which 
such poets as Wordsworth, or Col- 
lins—the one poet of the eighteenth 
century who described nature well— 
look upon the external world. Na- 
ture is to them an all-surrounding 
fetish, which they profoundly respect, 
with whose lore their minds are filled, 
and the daily study of whose habits 
and new aspects is the pursuit of their 
lives, 

I have said that Mr. Bryant was 
mainly a poet of nature, He was little 
interested, as a dramatic or a critical 
writer is interested, in varieties of 
character, but upon the general facts of 
human nature and destiny his mind 
was directed with great force. He was 
evidently a man strongly attached to a 
few friends who were bound to him 
by near ties of blood, or whom he had 
known intimately in his youth, and 
upon these persons he has written some 
very eloquent poems, Zhe Conqueror’s 
Grave, The Life that is, The Future 
Life, and others. The memory of these 
friends is indelibly impressed upon his 
mind, and he speaks of them in a heart- 
felt language which it is impossible to 
mistake, but he seems at the same 
time to blend them with his sense of 
life in general. In his poem Zo the 
Past, he groups the inmates of the 
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New England household in which he 
was reared with the “ empires”’ and 
‘“‘mighty names’’ of old, with “ un- 
published charity ” and “ wisdom dis- 
appeared ;”— 


‘* Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the 


wn) last, man’s life on earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


“Thou hast my better y 
Thou hast my cular friends the good, the 


ind, 
"Yielded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
“ My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire in- 
tense, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 
* oo + * 


“ Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered— 
With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared.” 


There are many passages in Mr. 
Bryant’s poetry which show with what 
pity, and with what a strong and com- 
prehensive gaze, he looked upon the 
course of life; his poems contain a 
great deal of a pathos which may be 
called general and philosophical. Some 
two years ago he wrote a poem which 
he called Zhe Flood of Years, and 
which was an attempt to describe 
time and life as these things are, and 
not as they appear to be to those who 
are in the midst of them. The poem 
was a remarkable one, and was espe- 
cially remarkable on account of the 
point of view of the author. But I 
remember on one occasion to have 
seen the poet himself, when I got a 
stronger impression of his genius than 
I have from this poem. I saw him 
one raw and dark autumn night, when 
the wind was rattling the falling 
leaves in showers against the panes 
of his study. He was standing, as it 
seemed to me, amidst castaway mun- 
dane illusions, alone, on the verge 
of that world from which the friends 
of his youth and manhood had dis- 
appeared, looking upon a dark and 
cold prospect, on black and rugged 
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mountains, wide and boreal plains, and 
remote depths of space, his figure 
wearing the stern sublimity of the 
scene upon which he looked with an 
undismayed, yet strongly apprehend- 
ing, eye. 

It has been said that Mr. Bryant 
was not an original writer, that the 
life of his country was not expressed 
in his verse, and it has been said that 
he was an imitator. In the forms in 
which he expressed his thoughts, he was 
not an innovator or discoverer, for he 
found that the forms commonly used by 
English poets answered his purposes. 
He was called, and he was, a correct 
poet, in the sense that his lines never 
had too few or too many feet, that his 
rhymes were perfect, and that he was 
always grammatical. But he was 
correct in a higher sense than this ; he 
was most careful that his verse should 
be a correct copy of his always definite 
thought. It is not true that his 
poetry does not contain anything of 
the national life, and he was certainly 
not an imitator. In the sense that he 
looked ahead, and not backward or to 
the right or left, and that he never 
thought to inquire of any course to 
which he was impelled, whether ex- 
ample or fashion had authorized it, 
his genius and his career were alike 
original; and his orginality was all 
the more decided because it was not 
conscious or boastful. To the in- 
fluence of example he was peculiarly 
insensible ; his firm eye was not to 
be diverted from the objects upon 
which his choice had fixed it ; literary 
fashions, of which he must have lived 
through a dozen, ran off him like 
water. The mind of no eminent 
American literary man was more 
directed upon his country; and his 
poetry, as it seems to me, was appro- 
priate to the country. 

There are two very cpposite courses 
which literature, in a new country, 
might be expected to take. Such a 
country having a slight past, litera- 
ture may easily break with its trifling 
remains, and will be likely to approach 
the novel ideas of the time with con- 
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fident friendliness, But the literature 
of a new country might also be ex- 
pected to take a very different and 
extremely conservative course. In a 
new country there is no large class of 
people occupied with art and ideas. 
Society is mainly engaged in a struggle 
with the external world. The poet 
therefore, in sucha country, is like the 
early agriculturist who held the spade 
in one hand and the sword in the 
other. He is to devote his mind to 
such poetical things as he may see, 
but for the rest we should expect that 
he would encumber himself as little 
as possible with the distracting and 
novel thoughts of his time. It is this 
possible direction of the literature of 
a new country which Mr. Bryant re- 
presents. He was a politician and 
practical man, who was for the rest 
an artist. Of course, he was fairly 
interested in the subjects of which 
other people were writing, and of 
which society was thinking ; but these 
things did not control him as they do 
many poets. He had a creed, to the 
few and simple articles of which he 
often recurs in his poetry ; and these 
appear to me to be somewhat devoid 
of that individuality which a man 
so original is likely to impress 
upon the most commonly held opin- 
ions. So much of his attention as 
could be spared from the national 
politics and from the control of his 
newspaper he devoted to those com- 
mon and general truths of human 
nature, which exist wherever there are 
men and women, and to nature, no- 
where so mighty and so pure as in new 
countries, That the nature which he 
describes is that of America and no 
other, I perceive, as soon as I open a 
volume of his poems. I am at once in 
contact with the free mountains, the 
clear air of America, with the “ sub- 
lime vicissitudes” of that climate, and 
especially with the strength of the 
spirit of nature yet to be felt in those 
solitudes. 

I do not know that American 
scenery, at least that scenery familiar 
to most Americans, is very grand; 


but it has one quality which is by far 
the most important of all attributes 
of scenery, and is indeed the only 
necessary one—the undisguised presence 
of the original power and energy of 
nature. Strangers in the country have 
not generally admired that portion of 
American scenery which Bryant’s 
poetry describes, They really think 
it frowsy and ragged rather than 
sublime, and they sometimes think 
it tame. But in order to understand 
scenery it is often necessary to have 
seen it, not once, but many times, to 
have known it, not for weeks only or 
for months, but for years. Indeed really 
to know it, one should have been born 
or brought up in the midst of it. it 
is the familiar rather than the novel 
in the scenery that men like. It is 
that nature which has been conned in 
the numberless and forgotten hours 
of early life, and which is associated 
with the history of the mind, which is 
really understood and worshipped. 
That Mr. Bryant was able to pur- 
sue his double calling of poet and poli- 
tician without confusion or discourage- 
ment was due}in part to his resolute 
will, strong health, and systematic 
habits. But I believe that he suffered 
from no sense of contradiction between 
his two kinds of work, and had no con- 
sciousness of being weakened by the 
division of his attention between them. 
His capacity for practical things and 
the observation of politics was, if not 
as great, just as genuine as his capacity 
for poetry. He was moreover the bet 
ter able to pursue this double course, 
because he was without some tastes 
and impulses which poets commonly 
have. He had no bent towards the 
observation and description of indi- 
viduals and of states of mind; hence 
he was not a dramatic writer, nor, ex- 
cept so far as his taste and precision 
of judgment would have informed him 
truly concerning artists and works of 
art, was he by disposition a critic. 
He appears to have been always with- 
out the crudity and eccentricity apt 
to accompany minds which are go- 
verned by these impulses ; but he was 
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also without their warmth, and without 
their variety and vivacity of sympathy. 
He was not a narrative poet, and there- 
fore could not be the best translator 
of Homer. Though he certainly had 
gifts which would have helped him in 
that task, I doubt if he ever in his 
life had an impulse to tell a story or 
to describe a scene, or at any rate an 
impulse so strong that a little critical 
second thought could not have de- 
stroyed it. Hence we are not surprised 
to find his Andromache holding be- 
tween her hands the head of the dead 
Hector, and talking in the collected 
and moralizing strain of Thanatopsis. 

Though both a politician and poet, 
the two arts were in his hands kept 
distinct. He began to write at a time 
when it was the custom for poets to 
make verses in celebration and en- 
couragement of the various struggling 
nationalities throughout the world. 
Mr. Bryant wrote a number of these, 
this lively stanza being from one of 
them—TZhe Massacre at Scio :— 

‘* And for each corpse that in the sea 

Was thrown to feast the scaly herds, 

A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds.” 
It might have been thought that as 
the poet was, during the dozen 
years which preceded the outbreak of 
the war, one of the leading opponents 
of slavery, his power of nervous and 
spirited verse would have found exer- 
cise against the slaveholders. But 
angry criticism of slavery was bitterly 
resented at the South, and Mr. Bryant 
was so essentially a man of conduct 
that he no doubt feared the effect of 
such writing upon a state of things 
always perilously sensitive. It is 
possible to attack in prose with 
moderation, and this Mr. Bryant did ; 
but who would envy the task of a 
satirical poet who was obliged to be 
careful that his invective should hurt 
only a little ? 

Mr. Bryant’s face and figure was 
one well known to Americans. He 
was a handsome old man, having a 
slight, erect form, a fine head, and 
a white flowing beard. His eyes, when 
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his mind was excited with a peculiar 
mirth which he had, glittered through 
their half-shut lids with a gem-like 
brilliancy. At the time when I knew 
him he was already past eighty. He 
wrote but little in his newspaper, and 
he never was a talkative man. But 
both in his conversation and in the 
little writing which he now and then 
did, it was common to meet with some 
stroke of his sense or exact imagina- 
tion. Thus, I remember, in an edi- 
torial written at a time when political 
feeling in the United States was dull, 
and the strife between parties lan- 
guidly conducted, he compared the 
two parties to two exhausted gladi- 
ators staggering about the arena and 
striking at each other with weakly- 
directed blows. During a day which 
I spent with him in the country, I 
went with him to see a large elm 
which was on his farm. The old poet 
placed himself against it, and said: 
“You see a man is a very little crea- 
ture by the side of a tree.” These 
stories may seem trifling and unworthy 
of mention to those who knew him 
intimately, but the incident of the 
tree seemed to me a fine one, and was 
further interesting as being like the 
man, who was by nature a moralizer, 
and whose habit it was to think the 
commonest and most general thoughts 
with uncommon clearness. 

During nearly his whole life Mr. 
Bryant was regarded as a cold and 
reserved man. But in the last decade 
of his life his manners changed 
greatly. He had become rich, and 
obtained a great reputation; and he 
was rendered amiable by his prosperity 
and popularity. He was a great 
deal in society, went to dinners and 
gave them, and became a successful 
speaker at public entertainments. No 
jokes are so successful as those of 
a famous man which are made in 
character. Mr. Bryant had attained 
the position of a man, one half of 
the effect of whose witticisms consists 
in their relationship to his own per- 
sonality. At a dinner given to Mr. 
Froude in New York, Mr. Bryant 
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referred to Mr. Froude’s account of 
Henry VIII, and hoped that when 
his own life came to be written the 
task might fall to one who should 
show the same skill in placing virtues 
in the most favourable light they 
could sustain, and in extenuating faults 
and misdemeanours, which had been 
displayed by their distinguished guest. 
At a public dinner at which some 
allusion had been made to his poetry, 
he said that he never knew of more 
than two poems which had been of 
any use to anybody; one of these was 
“A rainbow in the morning is the 
sailor’s warning; a rainbow at night 
is the shepherd’s delight ;” and the 
other was “ Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber, April, June, and November,” &c. 

I have omitted one ingredient in the 
reputation of Mr. Bryant in America ; 
there was in it something of Franklin. 
He was a man of rules, an early riser, 
and very nearly a vegetarian. Having 
been often asked as to the methods by 
which he had accomplished so much, 
he gave to the world the hygenic and 
literary regulations which he had 
observed throughout his long life. 
He had always much to say against 
affectation and against modern ex- 
travagance of living. He thus figured 
to the younger generation as the repre- 
sentative of old-fashioned New Eng- 
land sagacity and simplicity. 

I have given but a very slight 
sketch of Mr. Bryant’s poetical 
works, I might have quoted from a 
class of poems, such as The Burial 
of Love and The Paradise of Tears, 
in which is shown, under the form 
of allegory, his retentive grasp of im- 
portant spiritual abstractions. He has 
passion ; he has also pathos and pity, 
often of a stern and remote kind. 
There is, on the other hand, in his 


works a want of that generous and quick 
sympathy, the effect of which on the 
reader is so large a part of the pleasure 
of poetry. It seems to me that this 
want limits even his remarkable gift 
for describing nature. But the ex- 
cellence of that description is never- 
theless so great that it must make his 
poetry a permanent part of English 
literature. His verse has the trait of 
flashing upon the pleased eye succes- 
sive images of the mountain solitude, 
the forest depth, and the “ mid-sea 
brine,” and of surprising the mind 
with the sudden movements of a 
harmony which is now sweet and 
solemn, and now deliberate and lofty. 
Those who do not already know his 
poetry should read, besides the poems 
to which I have referred, The Evening 
Wind, the Indian poems, and others 
written in youth. It is true that 
the poet was able to sustain to a 
remarkable degree in his later works 
the pitch of excellence which he 
had reached in his earlier ones. But 
I think the early poems are better. 
The figure of the young village 
lawyer, living in the midst of that 
ancient and secluded New England 
world which has so long disappeared, 
and giving his whole mind to nature, 
must be an interesting one. But the 
poems upon nature written in later life 
are still very perfect. The poet had 
in his early days received so strong a 
bent towards nature, he had in a few 
short years accumulated such a store 
of experience of her, that to the end 
of his life he was able to return to 
country scenes and to describe them 
with the same accuracy of perception 
and the same sense of their pervading 
spirit which he had possessed in his 
youth. 
E. 8. Napat. 
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SCHUMANN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.! 


Ir is very seldom that a distinguished 
artist has produced anything like a 
connected body of criticism on the 
subject of hisart. And this is hardly 
matter for surprise, since not only is 
the imaginative faculty wholly distinct 
from the analytical, but imaginative 
activity is of an exceptionally engross- 
ing kind; so that in the intervals of 
actual creation an artist will be 
naturally exercised in storing mate- 
rials for his own purposes rather than 
in undertaking a new and special kind 
of intellectual labour. Even in the 
arts of poetry and painting, which are 
grounded everywhere on truth and 
nature, and on a feeling for the con- 
nections of the visible and the spiritual 
world,—where therefore the relation 
of the artist to his environment and 
his fellows might seem tangible and 
direct,—the greatest masters have 
often been men who worked with 
little self-consciousness and no sense 
of a special aim or mission, but simply 
followed out an irresistible inward 
impulse, not knowing that their 
natural vision was revelation and in- 
terpretation for the world. In many 
cases indeed this simplicity of nature 
seems naturally bound up with the 
special kind of creativeness; and a 
realisation of it might often give pause 
to the ingenuity which is so ready to 
obscure the direct self-luminous beauty 
of art. If anything could have stifled 
Shakespeare’s genius, it would have 
been a prophetic vision of German 
commentaries: and Mozart’s account 
of the way in which his tunes came to 
him, when he was comfortable and 
thinking about nothing after a good 
dinner, or lying happily in bed, in- 
volves a fact known to every one who 


1 Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, 
By Robert Schumann. Translated and Anno- 
tated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. London: 
W. Reeves, 1877. 


has ever made a melody, but wholly 
ignored by those who are perpetually 
haunted by the spectre of some hidden 
meaning. Modern life, which has 
fostered self-consciousness and intro- 
spection in many directions, doubtless 
furnishes examples of artists who 
have ventured on the perilous path of 
analysis : but the results hardly seem 
to establish for the criticism of a 
creator any special claim to clearness 
and acumen. Wordsworth, for in- 
stance, whose best versification has 
probably never been surpassed in 
natural magic, ponderously argues for 
the value of metre on the extraordi- 
nary ground that its regularity, and 
our sense of having come across it on 
less exciting occasions, introduce what 
he calls “an intertexture of ordinary 
feeling,” which dilutes and relieves 
the discomfort we might experience 
from the poet’s more painful images. 
And Reynolds’s written views aboutart, 
with the sentence that, ‘in painting, 
as in poetry, the highest style has the 
least of common nature,” are sufficient 
to prove, in Mr. Ruskin’s words, ‘“‘ how 
completely an artist may be uncon- 
scious of the principles of his own 
work, and how he may be led by in- 
stinct to do all that is right, while he 
is misled by false logic to say all that 
is wrong.” 

Nevertheless there is such obvious 
interest in learning what views men 
of special capacity have held as to their 
own work and that of their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, that all 
records and traditions bearing on the 
subject have been eagerly noted and 
repeated. Indeed chance incidents 
and remarks may often throw a light 
and reveal a truth where more delibe- 
rate criticism might fail. And for 
this sort of anecdotic interest music 
seems to present special opportunities. 
It differs from the arts of the study 
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and the studio in enlisting for its pre- 
sentment large bodies of artists, 
among whom a special esprit de corps 
may be expected to spring up, and an 
interesting and peculiar life and lan- 
guage to develop itself. But on the 
more serious side too music might at 
first sight seem to present a special 
claim to criticism, whether connected 
or fragmentary, from its own votaries. 
For it is supposed to be so mysterious 
an art, and so technically abstruse, that 
none but professors of it can know 
exactly what they are at, and be justi- 
fied in speaking authoritatively on the 
subject : those who can write fugues 
must, it is thought, be in some way 
able to expound them. And this view 
is worth considering in relation to the 
reviews of Schumann’s, of which an 
English translation has lately ap- 
peared. If the result of his work to 
some readers is disappointment, if they 
leave the book with a feeling of having 
been more amused and charmed than 
illuminated and instructed, they may 
perhaps be led to find the reason 
rather in the subject than in the treat- 
ment. At any rate they will find here 
little trace of the windy speculations 
with which music, from its inward 
character and the impossibility of con- 
fronting what people choose to say 
about it with external realities, has 
been so specially deluged. Schumann 
was that rare exception, a sound critic 
as well as an inventor; and brought 
to his task knowledge, penetration, 
enthusiasm, and humour of a really 
high order, combined with such 
modesty that any one who read his 
book without knowing his name 
would perceive indeed that he could 
use words with singular subtlety and 
charm, but would never guess that he 
was one of the greatest of musicians. 
It will be necessary then to examine 
more closely what it is which in the 
ordinary view is expected from a criti- 
cal survey of music. In the current 
notions on the subject two funda- 
mental fallacies are prominent. In 
the first place it is imagined that 
science, the knowledge of the laws of 


vibration, and the physiology of the 
ear, has in some way explained music : 
whereas all that it has done is to 
explain the material of music. Science 
explains the gradual adoption of a 
certain system of notes, giving admir- 
able scope for the variety of propor- 
tional forms of which music consists, 
and assigns reasons why some of these 
notes, sounded simultaneously, are con- 
cordant and others discordant : but in 
this direction it does not get beyond 
the bare and wholly unemotional ele- 
ments, the bricks out of which melodic 
and harmonic forms are built. Nor 
does a wider view of the nervous 
system and of the power of associa- 
tion do more than throw some light 
on the broad effects of ordered sound 
and of quick and slow rhythms on the 
organism : the actual definite effect on 
us of this or that musical form as it 
is evolved before our ears—technically 
a series of time and pitch relations, 
esthetically a free form charged with 
divine vitality—is no more explained 
by physiological facts than the effect 
of a drawing of Leonardo is explained 
by the natural actions of the eye in 
following straight lines and curves. 
The second fallacy is at the opposite 
pole from this, and consists in mis-’ 
taking secondary, momentary, and 
accidental suggestions of music for its 
true essence and the primary source 
of its creator’s impulse. This fallacy 
appears in another form when people 
who derive true healthy pleasure from 
some compositions and some parts of 
compositions, but find others above 
their heads, suppose that a more gifted 
or more cultivated faculty would re- 
veal some symbolic purpose and mean- 
ing, that it would show them different 
things, instead of the same things 
better and more of them. Instead of 
sticking to the music and asking 
“What does it say?” to which a few 
more hearings might give them the 
answer, they look outside and ask 
“What does it mean?” and feel sure 
the composer could have told them. 
Now, as a matter of fact, certain 
people are so constituted that musical 
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forms which strike themselves and 
others as beautiful are continually 
occurring to them, coming as it were 
unbidden and demanding expression ; 
and a great natural facility in arrang- 
ing and developing these melodic and 
harmonic strains, so as to build them 
into an organic work, is commonly 
connected with the gift of originating 
them ; though composers have differed 
greatly in the ease with which the 
mere mechanical work of setting and 
interweaving their combinations has 
been done. The delight is so strong 
and the impulse so overpowering that 
all sweet and noble emotion is likely, 
in one thus gifted, to connect itself 
intangibly with the prominent train 
of ideal conceptions. He is a man as 
well as a musician, has a nation as 
well as an art, and his forms will 
sometimes seem to spring up clothed 
with human attributes, reflecting, as 
we may believe, their magician’s mood. 
Under special conditions and for special 
purposes (as in song-writing) he may 
even consciously turn his musical 
faculty into a special vein, as of ten- 
derness, or sportiveness, or solemnity ; 
or he may lovingly or humorously 
connect some musical product with the 
outward occurrence or the inward 
vision which, acting through hidden 
channels, may have stimulated his 
fancy and led him to his natural mode 
of expression and relief. Without 
conscious aim, again, if he sit down 
to his piano at one of those times 
when there is a sense of pause in the 
more vigorous pulses of life, he is 
more likely to fall into a melancholy 
and rhythmically quiet andante than 
into a tumultuous presto; and con- 
versely, when a mood of confidence 
reflects the exhilaration of joyful sur- 
roundings, the humour of the moment 
may flash forth in more impetuous 
strains! But it is evident that such 

1 For instance, Schumann tells how a com- 
poser had been haunted, while writing, by the 
image of a butterfly floating down a brook on 
a leaf, with the result that his composition 
was characterised by a kindred simplicity and 


tenderness, Very likely it was, but Schumann 
would not have denied that in the range of 
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incidental cases belong, for the most 
part, to the slighter category of musical 
sketches and impromptus, not to works 
of prolonged labour and elaborate con- 
struction. And it is a simple matter 
of evidence that the power of creating 
beautiful music is quite independent 
of a conscious sense of these inter- 
actions, and of any prior and external 
aim or standpoint. 

In the loose, confused verbiage with 
which music is overflooded, it is often 
difficult to make out whether it is 
objects and scenes, or moods and sen- 
timents, that the composer is supposed 
to have aimed at depicting ; but at all 
events something or other is supposed 
to be there, consciously and purposely 
embodied. Nor is it impossible that 
in some cases the composer himself 
may have been so deceived; for a 
person quite unused to psychological 
analysis may easily get confused be- 
tween the immediate cause and the 
actual result of his artistic impulse. 
But whatever be his subjective state 
of mind, he is able to delight the 
world only through the welling-up in 
his mind of forms of objective and 
self-evident beauty, which may dimly 
reflect nationality and temperament, 
but which convey by themselves no 
tangible reference to experience or 
environment or external conceptions 
of any sort, and are in a quite un- 
exampled degree the simple result of 
his own organism. When once he is 
engrossed in his work these musical 
ideas will have it all their own way, 
and in proportion as the world is 
genuinely delighted, will it trouble 
itself little about ulterior suggestions. 
With respect to objects and scenes, 
any one in listening to a symphony 
may invent his own phantasmagoria, 
and the doing so may be as interesting 
to some people as it is superfluous to 
others. . As to moods and sentiments, 


music a hundred equally simple and tender 
compositions might be found, written by 
writers who, as it happens, had not any 
particular vision floating before their eyes ; 
and in conceding this, he would concede all 
for which I am contending. 
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when we have once thrown aside (as 
by the evidence in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand 
we must throw aside) the notion of 
even the loosest suggestion of special 
external circumstance, then the idea 
of sitting down to depict a rapid suc- 
cession of describable moods, unsup- 
ported and unjustified by any nucleus 
or guide of tangible subject-matter, 
falls hopelessly to pieces; and those 
who imagine they dignify music by 
calling it a reflection of life, forget 
that neither does life consist in pitch- 
ing oneself without rhyme or reason 
from one definable mood into another, 
and would be very unpleasant if it 
did. The series of musical forms, 
musically apprehended, was no more 
conjured up to express this or that 
sentiment than a tree grew to express 
greenness. And we surely have only to 
look to perceive that the impression de- 
rived from vividly-enjoyedinstrumental 
music is not often, even for so much as a 
few bars, a recognisable sentiment, and 
is never essentially that, but rather is 
like a revelation of self-evident though 
quite indescribable truth and signi- 
ficance. Nothing is so tantalising as 
the attempt to analyse the lines of 
feeling produced by beautiful music: 
the problem is as hopelessly complex 
on the psychological as we have seen 
it to be on the physiological side. A 
score of emotions seem pent up and 
mingled together and shooting across 
each other—triumph and tenderness, 
surprise and certainty, yearning and 
fulfilment; and all the while the 
essential magic seems to lie at an 
infinite distance behind them all, and 
the presentation to be not a subjective 
jumble but a perfectly distinct object. 
Nor can even such general descriptions 
as are in some cases possible be con- 
sidered as necessarily and intrinsically 
true: for instance, the bass figure in 
the adagio of Beethoven’s B flat 
symphony, which Schumann considers 
humorous, seems to me quite tremen- 
dous in its earnestness; and again, 
the first movement of Schubert’s 
trio in the same key, described by 


Schumann as “tender, girlish, con- 
fiding,”” has always represented to me 
the ne plus ultra of energy and pas- 
sion, the opening subject especially 
seeming to demand a tremendousness 
of ictus which makes all earthly per- 
formance appear inadequate. But of 
course it would be meaningless to say 
that girlishness, or tremendousness, 
or any other abstraction was what 
the movement was written to express : 
such qualities are not the result of 
any conscious direction of the facul- 
ties, but are simply inherent in forms 
which present themselves to the com- 
poser as independent and uitimate 
phenomena: and in the working up of 
these there is a considerably larger 
proportion than is commonly supposed 
of semi-mechanical skill, acquired by 
sound musical education, not inspired 
by views of the universe, 

It will now perhaps be tolerably 
clear that “‘a code of musical zsthe- 
ties,”’ such as the translator of the 
book before us has imagined to be dis- 
coverable in Schumann’s writings, is 
something of which it is very hard to 
see the meaning or the possibility. 
Here at all events we shall search for 
it in vain. Schumann had far too 
strong a grasp on reality, and too 
much capacity for interrogating his 
Own experience as a composer, not to 
perceive how inexplicable and ultimate 
to our faculties are the beauties of 
melodic and harmonic forms. He sighs 
over the hopelessness of demonstration 
in musical matters. “Science,” he says, 
“fights with mathematics and logic ; 
poetry wields the golden, decisive 
spoken word ; other arts have chosen 
nature, whose forms they borrow, as 
their judge: but music is an orphan, 
whose father and mother none can 
name; and perhaps in the mystery of 
her origin lies half her charm.” 
Accordingly his treatment of works 
and performances, where it is not 
purely technical, consists of spirited 
and sympathetic descriptions, with no 
sort of reference to underlying prin- 
ciples, physiological or psychological. 
His position as regards verbal readings 








of music may be gathered from such 
passages as the following :—“ Critics 
always wish to know what the com- 
poser himself cannot tell them; and 
critics sometimes hardly understand 
the tenth part of what they talk 
about. Good heavens! will the day 
ever come when people will cease to 
ask us what we mean by our divine 
compositions? Pick out the fifths, 
but leave us in peace.” “ Different 
ages select different bases for their 
texts and pictures; where the youth 
of eighteen hears a world-famous oc- 
currence in a musical work, a man 
only perceives some rustic event, while 
the musician probably never thought 
of either, but simply gave the best 
music that he happened to feel within 
him just then.” Speaking of Bennett’s 
Musical Sketches, he says that the com- 
poser himself might be unable to tell 
whether the impulse came from within 
or without. And again, ‘ Beethoven 
understood the danger he ran with 
the Pastoral Symphony. How absurd 
is it in painters to make portraits of 
him sitting beside a brook, his head 
in his hands, listening to the bubbling 
water.”” Once he even goes so far as to 
object to the very titles of the Heroic 
and Pastoral Symphonies ; and there is 
one passage of special indignation at a 
mob of chatterers who, after a per- 
formance of the Choral Symphony, 
professed to find in it “all forms of 
poetry,” and interpreted it as the 
history of the origin of man, contain- 
ing the entire first chapter of the Pen- 
tateuch. ‘“ Must a great man always 
find a thousand dwarfs at his heels?” 

Only one important paper in the 
book shows a certain confusion and 
inconsistency of thought on this head. 
In speaking of the verbal programme 
which accompanied a symphony of 
Berlioz, he marks the exact distinction 
between esthetic perception and super- 
ficial amusement, when he says that 
“all Germany greeted it with the 
declaration that such signboards have 
an unworthy and empirical air;’’ but 
that ‘“‘a Frenchman, reading the pro- 
gramme as he listens, would applaud 
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the countryman who so intelligently 
treated the whole.’’ But he seems to 
lose the point, and to confound essence 
and accident when he goes on, evi- 
dently influenced by the beauty which 
as a musician he found in the work, to 
find some defence of its plan in such 
obvious but irrelevant considerations 
as the following :—“ Involuntarily an 
idea sometimes develops itself simul- 
taneously with the musical fancy ;” 
and “ Why is it not possible that the 
idea of immortality occurred to Beet- 
hoven while extemporising? Why 
should not the idea of a fallen hero 
excite him to composition ?’’ Of course 
such thirgs may and do happen, and the 
creative activity is thereby quickened ; 
but creative activity may be quickened 
by lofty thoughts in dozens of directions 
where theobjectiveresultsof theactivity 
will still have no intrinsic connection 
with the thoughts : and, moreover, an 
inspiring thought is not a programme. 
Schumann himself suggests a doubt 
‘“‘ whether the listener, unaware of the 
composer’s intention, would see similar 
pictures in his mind’s eye to those 
which Berlioz has designated ;” and 
this is really a complete admission of 
the vague and subjective character of 
musical phenomena regarded in the 
light of symbols. We have seen that 
the interest of some single, simple 
suggestion may be vivid enough to last 
through slight and short instrumental 
works where the whimsicality of the 
connection is often half the charm ; 
but deliberately to force a string of 
such analogies on a long orchestral 
work, is to trifle with the sources of 
inspiration and to endanger the musi- 
cal ideas at the risk of merely excit- 
ing after all an empty transitory and 
mechanical interest. ‘‘ People err,” 
says Schumann in the same paper, 
“when they suppose that composers 
prepare pens and paper with the deli- 
berate predetermination of sketching, 
painting, expressing this or that.” 
But unfortunately this is just what 
Berlioz did do. 

It is seldom, however, that Schu- 
mann loses his clearness of vision on 
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this point: while at the same time 
his imagination suggested as humorous 
and interesting flashes of allowable 
subjective interpretation as can be 
anywhere found. And one is specially 
tolerant of such fancies when they 
come from a master: when wine is of 
fine flavour, one does not quarrel with 
the froth. His images run riot in 
most graceful fashion, but we feel that 
he is always estimating them at their 
true value; and he often puts in a 
word to warn us against mistaking the 
dream for the reality, the dim mirror 
of metaphor for the veritable region, 
“which,” as he says, ‘“‘we have never 
explored, and consequently can have 
no recollection of.” In his descriptions 
he is aided by assuming the disguise 
of different personalities, generally the 
gentle Eusebius or the impetuous Flo- 
restan. A good specimen of his style 
is the paper with which he opened his 
career as a critic, about some Varia- 
tions of Chopin’s on an air from Don 
Giovanni :—“ We were not allowed to 
see the title-page. I turned over the 
leaves vacantly : the veiled enjoyment 
of music which one does not hear has 
something magical in it. And besides 
this, it seems to me that every com- 


1 For complete realisation of the essential 
peculiarity of musical impressions some sort 
of acquaintance with their relation to the 
organism seems requisite. Not that such 
acquaintance at all explains the inner myste- 
ries ; but without it people are sure occasion- 
ally to blunder on the very threshold of the 
subject. It is impossible to imagine anything 
further from truth and sense than the sentence 
where Schumann says that music seems, in a 
certain composition, ‘‘ to have sought to return 
to its origin before it was confined by the laws 


of time ;” or than the following remark which ° 


he quotes with approval—‘‘ When it becomes 
possible to render the tyranny of measure in 
music wholly imperceptible and invisible, so 
that this art is made apparently free ; when 
it attains self-consciousness,” (whatever that 
may mean), ‘‘ then it will possess the complete 
power of embodying lofty ideas,” and so on. 
As if the rhythmic sense had not been inter- 
woven in our very substance for ages, lying at 
the very root, and alive in the very fibre, of me- 
lodic form. We might as reasonably expect a 
higher enjoyment of langu if we could 
= from the “tyranny” of nouns and 
verbs, 


poser presents a different character of 
note-forms to the eye; Beethoven 
looks very different from Mozart on 
paper; the difference resembles that 
between Jean Paul’s and Goethe's 
prose. But here it seemed as if eyes, 
strange to me, were glancing up at 
me—flower eyes, basilisk eyes, pea- 
cock’s eyes, maiden’s eyes; in many 
places it looked yet brighter,— 
{ thought I saw Mozart’s ‘La ci 
darem la mano’ wound through a hun- 
dred chords, Leporello seemed to wink 
at me, and Don Juan hurried past in 
his white mantle.” And again, in his 
paper on Dance-musie (“ which makes 
me sad,” says Florestan, “instead of 
cheerful and busy, like church-music”) 
how true is this description: “ First 
waltzes by Franz Schubert! Ye are 
little lovely genii, floating above the 
earth at about the height of a flower. 
What a dreamy thoughtlessness wan- 
ders through them all! We forget to 
think, listening to them ; and when we 
play the last one, we fancy we have 
not yet got beyond the first.” And 
again, “‘ I remember to have been pre- 
sent at a performance of the C-minor 
Symphony, and when the passage that 
leads towards the finale was played— 
exciting every nerve to the utmost 
tension—a little boy pressed closer 
and closer to me, and when I asked 
him why he did so, he answered— 
‘I am afraid.’’’ His account of his 
unearthing of Schubert’s C-major Sym- 
phony cannot but thrill those who 
have known what the author of the 
work never knew, the joy of hearing 
it. Schumann had been visiting the 
cemetery at Vienna, where lie side by 
side the graves of his two idols, Beet- 
hoven and Schubert, when he was 
struck by the idea of finding out a 
surviving brother of the latter. This 
led him to the discovery of piles of 
unpublished music, and he immedi- 
ately sent this symphony to Mendels- 
sohn at Leipsic, agreeing probably 
with the writer of the ‘‘Monday Popu- 
lar” programmes, who accounts for 
Mendelssohn’s affection for Schubert’s 
music on the ground that Men- 
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delssohn had an eye for anything with 
“a touch of genius” about it. The 
result was of course the immediate pro- 
duction and canonisation of the work. 
Schumann’s description of it is charged 
throughout with loving appreciation, 
but is far too long to quote: one 
sentence, however, I must give— 
‘“‘There is a passage in the second 
movement where a horn calls from a 
distance, that seems to have descended 
from another sphere. And every other 
instrument seems to listen, as if aware 
that a heavenly visitant had glided 
into the orchestra.” As a specimen of 
another vein we may take the paper 
on the Huguenots, which made Schu- 
mann “weary and inattentive from 
anger,” and which he follows from 
“the ridiculously trivial sanctity” 
of the overture on through the whole 
course of intrigue and carnage, in- 
dignant that one of the bloodiest of 
religious dramas should be “ degraded 
to the level of an annual fair-farce, in 
order to raise money and noise with 
it.” “To startle or to tickle is 
Meyerbeer’s maxim, and he succeeds 
in it with the rabble. And as for the 
introduced chorale, which sets French- 
men beside themselves, I declare that 
if a pupil brought such a lesson in 
counterpoint to me I should certainly 
beg him to do better in future. How 
overladen yet empty, how inten- 
tional, yet superficial! What black- 
smith’s work, that the mob may not 
fail to observe it, is this eternal chant- 
ing of Marcel’s A Firm Fortress ! 
Then a great deal is said about the 
dedication of the swords in the fourth 
act. I acknowledge that it has much 
dramatic movement, some intelligent 
striking turns, and that the chorus 
especially is of great outward effect ; 
situation, scenery, instrumentation 
work together, and as the horrible is 
Meyerbeer’s element, he has written 
this with warmth. But if we look at 
the melody from a musical point of 
view, what is it but a vamped-up 
Marseillaise? Is there real art in 
producing effect with such means at 
such a passage? I do not blame the 


use of every means in the right place ; 
but we must not exclaim ‘Glorious!’ 
when a dozen of drums, trumpets, and 
ophicleides are heard at a little dis- 
tance in unison with a hundred sing- 
ing men. One Meyerbeerian refine- 
ment I must mention here. He knows 
the public too well not to know that 
an excess of noise stupefies at last. 
How cleverly he goes to work then! 
After such explosions as that men- 
tioned above, he gives us whole arias 
with the accompaniment of a single 
instrument, as if he meant to say, 
‘Behold what I can do with but small 
means! Look, Germans, look !’”’ 
Whatever may be thought of these 
examples, it cannot be denied that 
the practical tendency of Schumann’s 
teaching was essentially healthy. One 
can only sympathise with the hopeful 
and courageous spirit in which he un- 
dertook the campaign against Philis- 
tinism. And his hatred of pedantry 
and of mere cleverness without inspi- 
ration is everywhere apparent. “I 
have often observed,” he says, “that 
the greatest amount of prejudice and 
stupidity is to be found among me- 
chanical musicians.” And of a cer- 
tain symphony which had obtained a 
prize at Vienna while those of Schu- 
bert were lying on a shelf, he says, 
‘Tf it contained grave errors, weak- 
nesses of form, extravagances, there 
would be an opportunity for improve- 
ment, encouragement: but alas! here 
we can only say ‘Very good,’ or 
‘It is rather tiresome,’ or sigh, or 
think of something else.” And again, 
“The best fugue will always be 
that which the public takes for—a 
Strauss waltz; in other words, where 
the artistic root-work, like that of 
a flower, is so beautifully concealed 
that we only perceive the flowers. I 
know a by no means contemptible con- 
noisseur of music who mistook a Bach 
fugue for a Chopin ¢tude—to the 
honour of both; and many young 
girls might fancy the second part of a 
Mendelssohnian fugue to be a Song 
without Words.” Again, in speaking 
of a Gipsy Chorus in an opera which 
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disappointed him, he says, “ Euphony 
and grace should never be found want- 
ing, even when gipsies are the singers :” 
a sentence which vividly recalls the 
tedious and tuneless simplicity of 
many an operatic chorus of hunters 
and villagers and other such inevitable 
bodies of people. “Weber has done 
these things better in his Preciosa.” 
Truly he has. 

If anything is wanting to our com- 
plete sympathy with Schumann’s 
spirit, it arises from a vein, unavoid- 
able, it may be, in the writing of a 
man whose whole career lay in the 
thick of musicians and musical dis- 
cussion. One may feel in rising from 
the book that one has been a little too 
much in the atmosphere of professional 
orchestras and wonderful performers ; 
that if music were quite such an 
esoteric and hothouse affair, it would 
hardly occupy the position that one 
hoped it might, and indeed that 
one sees it does, occupy in the world. 
No one appreciated the beauty and 
value of Volkslieder more than Schu- 
mann ; and it is disappointing, on the 
very next page to the one where he 
recommends attention to them as “a 
treasure of lovely melodies,” to find 
such remarks as the following :— 
“* Melody’ is the amateur’s war-cry, 
and certainly music without melody is 
no music. Therefore you must under- 
stand what amateurs fancy the word 
means; anything easily, rhythmically 
pleasing. But there are melodies of a 
very different stamp, and every time 
you open Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
&e., they will smile at you in a thou- 
sand different ways; you will soon 
weary, if you know these, of the faded 
monotony of modern Italian opera 
melodies.” And again: “In judging 
compositions, make a distinction be- 
tween them, as to whether they belong 
to art, or merely serve as the enter- 
tainment of amateurs”—as if the 
people among whom the Volkslied 
originates and lives were not amateurs 
of the purest water; and as if the 
names of Beethoven and Mozart, and 
of Schumann himself, were not house- 


hold words, and their works house- 
hold treasures, in thousands of homes 
whereof no single member would claim 
the dignity of connoisseurship. I 
scarcely think it a paradox to say that 
often it is the good music which is 
kept alive by amateurs, and the bad 
(at all events as regards virtuoso 
displays) by connoisseurs. And the 
music which can only speak to Ge- 
wandhaus ‘audiences is not the music 
whose existence is a great fact in the 
world. Itis perhaps allowable rhetoric 
on Schumann’s part to say, in his first 
enthusiasm about Schubert's newly- 
found work, that “he who is not yet 
acquainted with this symphony knows 
very little about Schubert.” But it is 
truer to say that he who knows and 
loves the peculiar quality of any one 
of Schubert’s melodies knows a great 
deal about him. Elsewhere Schumann 
speaks with approval of the idea that 
progress in art “can only be attained 
through the formation of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy among artists.’’ 
But music, to be healthy, can never 
dispense with the broad support which 
comes from true though fragmentary 
appreciation, from natures which greet 
and cherish such beauties as they see, 
even if unable to grasp, like Schumann 
and his friends, the whole organism of 
an elaborate movement. 

But though our author seems to 
have occasionally flouted amateurs in 
a somewhat indiscriminate way, his 
remarks as a rule are as just in their 
bearing on the hearers of music as on 
the makers and performers. The 
burden of his advice is always to 
listen and enjoy, instead of talking 
and carping and airing fads and 
fancies; and it might well be taken 
to heart by a certain class of concert- 
goers, who often seem mainly occu- 
pied in extracting the pleasure of self- 
importance from having a view— 
pitting compositions against each 
other as if they were fighting-cocks, 
or still more frequently ignoring the 
fact that the music on its own account 
may have some significance worth 
thinking about, in glib discussion as 
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to whether So-and-so “plays with 
soul” or not. It is obviously easy to 
pretend to taste and insight on such 
points without much possibility of 
contradiction, and to pose when there 
is no danger of being knocked over : 
but though So-and-so may have taken 
liberties with the tempo, it is probable 
that he or she has at least as much 
“soul” as the average dilettante. 

We have naturally lingered over 
the purely musical parts of the book : 
but interspersed are many touches of 
simple human interest, and some whole 
papers of an anecdotic kind. Among 
these is the story of ‘‘ The Old Cap- 
tain,” describing the presence in the 
Davidite circle of a veteran, who was 
reported to have begun the study of 
the piano late in life-with the most 
difficult of Beethoven’s sonatas, and to 
have practised it in solitude for ten 
years, alternately hoping and despair- 
ing. He used to come to the Musical 
Evenings, and sit listening in a corner. 
“T never,” says Schumann, “played 
better or more gladly to any man than 
to him. His presence was inspiring: 
I mastered him, led him whither I 
would, and yet it seemed as if I re- 
ceived all my power from him.” After 
a time he came no more : but I will not 
spoil the pathetic end of the tale by 
fragmentary quotation. A contrast to 
this is the account of the artistic ball 
at the editor's, who invited young 
musicians in order to get reviews out 
of them: here the writer hangs a 
charming little sketch on the simple 
incident of his getting engaged for the 
same dance to two of the editor’s 
daughters. In his maxims and aphor- 
isms also, though too thorough a Ger- 
man always to avoid mistaking solemn 
commonplaces on the one hand, and 
nebulous verbiage on the other, for 
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wisdom and profundity, he has said 
many good things. For instance, 
“One voice that blames has the 
strength of ten that praise.” ‘“ He 
who sets limits to himself, will always 
be expected to remain within them.” 
“The saying, ‘I have thrown it in the 
fire,’ is often but a shameless boast. 
I detest people who throw their com- 
positions in the fire.’ ‘“ He who is 
anxious to preserve his originality is 
in danger of losing it.” ‘The great 
is admirable even in ruin. Dismem- 
ber a symphony by Beethoven and one 
by Gyrowetz, and then observe what 
remains. Works of mere talent or 
compilation, when destroyed, seem but 
overturned card-houses; while after 
the expiration of centuries, pillars and 
capitals of ruined temples still exist.” 


In conclusion, it must in honesty be 
said of the present translation that, 
though it has clearly been a labour 
of love, points have been missed and 
the general verve and flavour of the 
original hardly reproduced. This is 
unfortunate if it stands in the way 
of a better complete translation ; and 
that such a one, though a difficult 
task, is possible, none will doubt who 
have been fortunate enough to see the 
beautifully faithful and delicate trans- 
lations of a number of these very 
papers published some time ago in the 
Musical World under the signature of 
“M. E. von G.” Many, however, and 
those not only technical musicians, 
may welcome the present opportunity 
of making acquaintance with a book 
whose chief charm after all lies in 
its overflowing geniality and kindli- 
ness, and is best summed up by 
saying that no one can rise from its 
perusal without a warm feeling of 
affection for its author. 

Epmunp GuRNEY. 
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TWO SIDES TO A SAINT.! 


Tue titles given below are far from 
representing all that has lately been 
published in England on the subject 
of St. Francis de Sales. The amount 
and character of this literature indi- 
cate a degree of reverent interest in 
that remarkable man almost amount- 
ing to a new cultus. The feeling is 
manifested, not only by the authors 
of these books (in whom something is 
to be pardoned to the enthusiasm of 
biography), but also by their readers 
and critics, that in the person of “‘ the 
Apostle of the Chablais,” we have a 
type of sanctified humanity quite su- 
perior to anything that can be expected 
from the English stock, and which 
mere Protestantism cannot attain unto. 
Now there is nothing but good to be 
said of the naturalization of foreign 
saints, provided only it be done with 
discretion and fidelity to historic truth. 
But there is large scope here for the 
function of the avvocato del diavolo ; 
and we are bound to say of all these 
books that they are wholly negligent 
of this duty. The Francis de Sales 
whom they present to us is neither the 
legendary Francis nor the historical 
Francis. The blaze of colour which 


1$t. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva. By the author of 4A Dominican 
Artist. Rivingtons, 1876. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Letters of St. 
Francis de Sales, Translated by the same 
Anthor. Rivingtons, 1871. 

The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. By Jean 
Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley. Translated 
by the same Author. Rivingtons, 1872. 

The Mission of St. Francis of Sales in the 
Chablais. By Lady Herbert. Bentley, 1868. 

Selections from the Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
C. W. Bagot. Revised by a Priest of the 
English Church. Masters, 1871. 

The ‘‘ Salesian” literature in French, always 
voluminous, has received unusual increments 
of late, in consequence of the project, just 
accomplished, for constituting St. Francis a 
** doctor of the Church.” 

No. 227.—voL. xxxviil. 


characterises the former portraiture is 
toned down to suit the English taste, 
though no attempt is made to correct 
the drawing. Not even Lady Herbert's 
Mission in the Chablais ventures to re- 
produce that wild profusion of miracle, 
and those unctuous details concerning 
the saint’s resistance to temptation 
in which his panegyrists so much 
delight. Not even the author of 4 
Dominican Artist, in whose writings ap- 
pear so many indications of industry 
and good taste, ventures on anything, 
with regard to the facts of her hero’s 
life, but a servile though distant and 
timid following of the Roman Catholic 
tradition. 

It is not necessary to go beyond 
Francis’s own letters and the docu- 
ments of his friends and partizans for 
the materials for correcting these dis- 
torted representations; and it is not 
creditable to intelligent writers who 
have had these materials under their 
eyes, to persist in repeating the old 
fiction as truth. A less labour-saving 
course would not only be more honour- 
able to themselves, and more just to 
their readers, but it would not be in 
all respects disadvantageous to their 
hero. He would doubtless lose some 
rays of the halo that envelops him ; 
he might be constrained to descend a 
step or two from that lofty pedestal on 
which he seems sometimes to be con- 
sciously posing for a saint; and cer- 
tainly there would be some qualifying 
of that preternatural sweetness which 
(to the Protestant taste) approaches 
now and then the very verge of mawk- 
ishness; but whatever his portrait 
might lose in heroic dimensions and 
in the air of sanctity, not to say 
sanctimony, it would gain in human 
interest and probability. In the early 
pages of his biography, we should miss 
that solemn little prig described in the 
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bull of canonization as having ‘‘ shown 
when a child none of the traits of 
childhood,” and in the eulogy of 
Father Morel as “having manifested 
in the cradle such chaste modesty as 
to shrink from the caresses of his 
nurse, and hardly permit her to kiss 
him ;”! and in the later chapters we 
should part with more regret from the 

of “the Apostle of the Cha- 
blais,” taking his life in his hand and 
encountering the lofty mountains of the 
Chablais, its frightful precipices, its 
eternal winters, its ferocious beasts 
and still more savage inhabitants, op- 
posing the malignity and heresy of the 
latter only with the arms of love and 
meekness, and with the eloquent preach- 
ing of the true faith, until “at last, 
his gentleness triumphed over their 
brutality, his love over their hate, his 
patience over their fury, his constancy 
to serve them over their obstinacy.” * 
But we should get in exchange a most 
interesting and racy character, with a 
great deal of human nature in it, a 
genial bonhomie, a bright wit, a love 
of society, especially that of cultivated 
ladies; a taste and talent for diplo- 
macy of the sort that approaches in- 
trigue; and an unaffected ardour of 
mystical devotion combining and co- 
operating with a practical shrewdness 
which made him a capital adviser of 
the pious but sentimental ladies who 
were his favourite correspondents, but 
which proved a dangerous gift to a 
man who had been taught by one of 
the most eminent Jesuits* connected 
with the affair of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, to make an unscrupulous use of 
it for the greater glory of God. 

It is no wonder that a mind consti- 
tuted like that of Francis should give 
early evidence of a vocation to the 
ecclesiastical career. It is not difficult 
to believe the story told of him that 


1 Canonization de St. Fr. de Sales, en XVI. 
Discours. Grenoble, 1665. 

? See that tremendous piece of pulpit elo- 
quence, the Oration of Bottini, Consistorial 
Advocate, at the canonization of Francis, 
transcribed in full by Father Morel. 

3 Father Possevin, author of the Soldut 
Chrétien, 


to a Saint, 


when other children were playing sol- 
diers, he would be playing church, and 
leading about the little peasants in a 
procession instead of a battalion ; nor 
that when he returned to his father’s 
castle at Thérens in Savoy, from his 
costly education at Paris and Padua, an 
accomplished and brilliant young man 
of twenty-five, he should already have 
set before himself the position of 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva‘ as a 
more congenial one than any he would 
be likely to attain in the profession 
of arms, or in the career which his 
father’s ambition had marked out for 
him, of country gentleman and senator 
of Savoy. 

The story of the disappointment of 
the father’s plans is told by the most 
voluminous and authoritative of the 
saint’s biographers, the Abbé Marsol- 
lier, with a naiveté characteristic of that 
class of writers. Soon after Francis’s re- 
turn home, his father announced that he 
had arranged a marriage for him with 
a charming young heiress in the 
neighbourhood, daughter to the Baron 
de Végy. “ Itstruck the young count 
like a thunderbolt,” says the biogra- 
pher, who has been dwelling with de- 
light on the early vows of celibacy 
which the young student had made in 
his private devotions ;—and yet not so 
much like a thunderbolt after all, but 
that he was quite willing to ride over 
to Castle Vigy and take a look at the 
young lady. In fact, a sense of re- 
spect for his father’s wishes, or 
something, led him to call often on 
Mademoiselle de Végy, until her feel- 
ings, at least, had become very tenderly 
engaged. “This young lady” (we 
quote from the biography of Loyau 
d’Amboise) “no longer concealed from 
him how dear he had become to her. 
She never looked on him without an 
indefinable smile that bespoke the 
feelings of her soul. Not more soft 
were Rachel’s sighs for Jacob, not 
more tender the looks with which 
she greeted his return to the roof 
of Laban after charming away the 


4 So the Abbé Marsollier, Vie de St. Frangois, 
Livre I, 
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fatigues of the day with thoughts 
of her.”’ To the great satisfaction of 
both families the affair was looked 
upon as settled. Mutual congratula- 
tions were exchanged, and in the 
Chiteau de Sales they began’ to 
choose the place for the bride’s por- 
trait, and to talk about the arrange- 
ments for the wedding party. But 
either the young count had changed 
his mind in the course of the wooing, 
or, as his biographers proudly assert, 
he never had had the slightest inten- 
tion of marrying the girl at all. At 
all events, while this billing and cooing 
was going on, the young saint was in 
consultation with his cousin Louis, 
canon of the chapter of Geneva, to 
get him neatly out of the affair; 
which was managed by securing for 
him from the Pope the most brilliant 
ecclesiastical appointment in the 
diocese, that of provost of the cathe- 
dral, that had just fallen vacant. 
Not till the document that secured 
him this prize was fairly in his 
hand, did Francis take any step that 
could compromise his hopeful rela- 
tions with Mademoiselle de Végy. 
The disappointment, mortification, 
and shame of his parents, when he 
came to them in company with his 
cousin, the canon, showing the brief 
of nomination, and announcing his 
intention to accept it, are described 
with exultation by his panegyrists. 
His mother, with her woman’s heart, 
pleaded tenderly for the forsaken girl. 
“Think,” she said, “of her distress 
when she finds that you have jilted 
her, and that she is repelled by the 
heart that should have been her refuge 
and her love. Bitter will be her tears, 
for she has given you her heart without 
the slightest mistrust.” There was no- 
thing to be alleged in answer to this 
appeal, but his vow and his vocation, 
reinforced by certain miraculous indi- 
cations of duty that were conclusive to 
his own conscience, but which, in the 
crude judgment of a man of the world, 
it would have been better to have for- 
gotten altogether than to have recol- 
lected only at that stage of the affair. 


His mother, who seems to have had a 
very clear view of the matter, merely 
answered, “This vow of yours was a 
very fine impulse ; but you know just 
as well as I do, that you could be 
released from it by a single word of 
the Bishop of Geneva.’’! 

This incident in the life of Francis 
has no adequate justice done to it in 
the English biographies; but by the 
Abbé Marsollier and by Loyau 
d’Amboise it is detailed as a heroic 
instance of sacrifice for conscience’ 
sake. In reading it, however, one can 
hardly resist the thought how near the 
young saint might have been, at the 
time, to a premature martyrdom to his 
principles ;—that if Mademoiselle de 
Végy had happened to have a big 
brother, the bodily sufferings of 
Francis for his devotion to the Church 
might have begun before he had so 
much as entered on his apostolic work 
among the fierce Protestants of the 
Chablais. 

It is no more than justice to the 
memory of the saint, to say that this 
seems to have been the most serious of 
the indiscretions into which he fell in 
his relations with the fair sex. The 
excessive protestations, on the part of 
himself and his clerical eulogists, of a 
very exceptional virtue in this regard, 
and his too frequent occasions for 
hand-to-hand encounter with tempta- 
tion, such as do not usually occur to 
honest gentlemen who keep temptation 
at a proper distance, suggest suspicions 
for which there is no corroboration. 
He was eminently a ladies’ man, 
‘for ever surrounded by women ;” * 
and he was evidently disposed by 
nature to a sort of coquetry, against 
which he doubtless strove to guard 
himself. The mild terms of almost 
playful rebuke with which he answers 
letters of amorous adulation are in 

1 See the Lives of the Saint by the two 
authors cited. The complacency with which 
they tell the story so as to show all the es- 
sential facts, and yet without a suspicion that 
there is anything but heroism in their hero’s 
course, is wonderful. 


* Spirit of St. Francis, II1., i., § 24. Ed. 
Rivington. 
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bad taste; but bad taste is not 
always sinful, whatever Mr. Ruskin 
may say. The bishop writes, for in- 
stance, in 1618, to one of these enthu- 
siastic adorers: “ Dearest girl of my 
heart,—I want to tell you that I have 
a child who writes to me that, being 
separated from me has thrown her 
into distress; that if she did not re- 
strain her eyes they would shed tears 
over my departure, as the sky does 
rain, and other fine things of the sort. 
But she goes beyond this, and says 
that Iam not a mere man, but some 
divinity sent on earth to compel us to 
love and admire him; and she even 
adds that she would use still stronger 
language if she dared. Now, my 
child, what do you think of that? 
Isn’t it very naughty to talk so? 
Isn’t it extravagant language ?’’ &c., 
&e.! Let him that is without sin re- 
buke the genial, warm-hearted bachelor 
bishop for not dropping that sort of 
letter into the fire unanswered, or for 
not answering it sharply. Our cen- 
sure, if we should venture upon any, 
would be reserved for the editor who, 
in culling from the voluminous masses 
of the saint’s correspondence, materials 
for a Complete Religious Letter-writer 
for English clergymen and their fair 
parishioners, should, out of so much 
that is admirable, have selected this 
one. It is withal an injustice to the 
character of Francis, who, in very try- 
ing circumstances, proved himself, we 
honestly think, as pure as the average 
of Protestant ministers—and that is 
high praise. 

Of course no one will justify every- 
thing in his affair with Madame de 
Chantal. We will not deny that a 
miraculous revelation from heaven ? 
may justify, in extreme cases, a fasci- 
nating clergyman of thirty-seven in 
cultivating a platonico-religious inti- 
macy with an extraordinarily beauti- 
ful widow of thirty-two. But no case 


1 Lettre & une Dame: du 22 avril 1618. 
Page 182 of this volume of Messrs. Rivington. 
Ed. Blaise, 418. 

* Francis himself makes no pretence of the 
heavenly vision. 


could justify the parties in clandestine 
correspondence such as took place at 
the outset of this acquaintance. It was 
June 14th, 1604, that Francis wrote to 
the Baroness de Chantal: “Since 
your father-director permits you to 
write me sometimes, I beg you will do 
so freely and heartily. It will be an 
act of charity. My present circum- 
stances and occupation make me an 
object of compassion. To hear from 
persons like you refreshes me like 
dew. The length of this letter shows 
you how my mind relishes intercourse 
with yours.”’*  7'his letter was intended 
to be shown freely to her father and 
to her confessor, and contained expres- 
sions highly gratifying to their feelings, 
Ten days later it was followed by a 
strictly confidential letter, tending to 
supplant the influence of both these 
gentlemen by his own. “ My last 
letter,” he says, “will help you to 
quiet the mind of the good father to 
whom you ask leave to show it. I 
stuffed it well with things calculated 
to forestall any suspicion on his part 
that it was written with design ;’’ and 
he goes on to urge her by the example 
of St. Teresa, not to limit her con- 
fidences to her confessor, but to accept 
him, Francis, in a more intimate and 
spiritual relation. We really believe 
that much good came of this friend- 
ship with Madame Chantal, especi- 
ally as the parties grew older; and 
that no serious harm came of it, 
beyond some temporary distress in 
the family of President Frémiot, a re- 
volting and fatal “‘ marriage of con- 
venience,’’ and a certain amount of 
duplicity, and of unwholesome excite- 
ment in both the bishop and the 
baroness growing out of their unnatural 
relation. The affair turned out much 
better than it began. If any docu- 
ment nearly as scandalous as the letter 
above quoted had been produced in a 
recent cause célébre in which the 
character of one of the most famous 
of modern preachers was at issue, it 
would have gone hardly with him 


3 Letter of June 14, 1604. No. 58. 
* Letter 59. 
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before the jury. We will not say 
more than that our saint was indis- 
creet ; but it is impossible to say less : 
and the disposition to dodges and in- 
trigues illustrated by this incident 
throws a light on other portions of his 
history which it would not be honest 
to refuse to accept. 

The character in which Francis has 
had least justice done him by the pub- 
lications commonly current is that 
of Missionary. His greatest achieve- 
ment, the conversion of the Chablais, 
is related copiously and effusively by 
Lady Herbert and more briefly by the 
author of A Dominican Artist. But the 
substance of the story, as they tell it, 
may be condensed into a few words. 
Being sent as a young man to destroy 
by his preaching the Protestant heresy 
that had become rooted in the province 
of the Chablais, he devoted himself to 
this task, in the face of excessive 
dangers and hardships, refusing mili- 
tary aid and protection, for the space 
of four years. The force of his argu- 
ments, the persuasiveness of his 
eloquence, the meekness and gentle- 
ness of his life, the sweetness of his 
disposition, his forgiving love towards 
his enemies, and the miracles that 
were wrought by him, overcame the 
bitter prejudices of the Protestants, 
who came to him in thousands to 
abjure their errors, until, by the in- 
fluence of his ministry, the whole 
population of the province was won 
to the Church, and heresy completely 
extirpated.? 

Thus runs the story; but the bio- 
graphies of the saint, even in the 
mitigated form in which they are 
delivered to the British public, en- 
rich this outline with magnificent 
colours. Weareled by them through 
a bewildering haze of fictions and ex- 
aggerations. The project of canonizing 
Francis was entertained even before 
his death, and the work of procuring 


1 The most condensed summary of the ficti- 
tious legend of Francis de Sales is perhaps the 
Bull of Canonization, which may “ found in 
= Appendix of the Life by Loyau d’Am- 

Oise. 


proofs of his sanctity was diligently 
begun by his influential family. 
The miracles of the saint are boldly 
compared to those of the Saviour 
of mankind, and under the one head 
of the raising of the dead are de- 
clared to be fully equal to those of 
the divine medel.? But the wonders 
wrought by Francis himself are far 
below those effected by the imagination 
of his eulogists. Not only do they 
multiply the population of the province 
tenfold, but they change the face of 
nature and create new heavens and a 
new earth for the scene of their hero’s 
exploits. The charming plain on the 
southern shore of Lake Leman, fenced 
from harsh winds by magnificent walls 
of mountain, where the fig-trees grow 
in the open gardens, and the gravest 
of the winter hardships is the rarity of 
a week’s skating, becomes an awful 
wilderness in which “ eternal winter ” 
reigns, such as Salvator Rosa loved to 
paint. The quiet, good - humoured 
peasants are transformed into fierce 
assassins, ambushed in every hedge ; 
and the stalwart young apostle, “ one 
of the best-built men of his time,” flush 
of money and resources of every kind, 
backed by the treasury and army of 
Savoy, and perhaps the best protected 
man in Europe, is changed into a suffer- 
ing martyr, confronting daily deaths 
with heroic resignation, and answering 
the warnings and entreaties of his 
friends with a calm, patient smile. 
Everything becomes heroic. For better 
security, he takes his lodging at 
the Castle of Allinges, on a pretty 
knoll of rock commanding a delicious 
landscape, where he is the petted guest 


® The original Life of Francis, published by 
his nephew, Auguste, about ten years after the 
apostle’s death, concludes thus, with almost 
inconceivable bad taste :—‘“‘ It is that son and 
nephew that Francis loved that testifieth of 
these things, and he knoweth that his witness 
is true. And many other things did Francis 
de Sales which are not written in this book, 
which, if they were written, I believe that the 
world would not contain them.” But it is a 
notable fact that with the single exception of 
the casting out of devils, no one of these 
miracles is mentioned or alluded to by Francis 
himself. 
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of the commandant; and we are in- 
vited to admire the fortitude of this 
stout, active young fellow of twenty- 
seven in that he actually takes the 
hour’s walk into town on foot.' He 
has chilblains; and we hear (in the 
panegyrics) the gurgling of the blood 
as it gushes through his stockings and 
gaiters and stains his foot-prints in the 
snow. A bridge being broken, he 
crosses the stream on a plank ; and his 
biographers roll their pious eyes and 
lift up adoring hands in admiration 
of the miracle. Later in his career, 
when as bishop he visits the valleys 
of Chamounix and Sixt, his admirers 
will not be content unless we join in 
their wonder at the sublime courage 
and self-denial with which he adven- 
tures himself in those dreadful places 
whither it is the delight of tourists 
from all the lands of the earth to follow 
him.? 

When Francis de Sales entered on 
his mission in the Chablais, in Sep- 
tember, 1594, that region had been 
Protestant for fifty-eight years. Thirty 
years before, in 1564, it had been re- 
ceded to Savoy by the Bernese, in the 
treaty of Nyon, with the stipulation 
that the exercise of the Protestant 
religion therein should not only not 
be molested, but should be protected 
and maintained by the Catholic sove- 
reign—a stipulation conceded for the 
express reason that the people of the 
ceded province were so heartily at- 
tached to their faith that it would be 
impossible to detach them from it 
without great violence. Under this 
treaty the Chablais abode in peace and 
prosperity for sixteen years, until the 
death of the just and liberal-minded 


1 In the Life by Loyau d’Amboise, the one 
league stretches to three, ‘“‘that the fatigue 
may touch hard hearts,” pp. 70, 72. 

* Francis was a lover of natural beauty (see 
— ype Royal, I., 218) and fully 
capable of enjoying the magnificent scene 
of his diocese. Mr. Gaberel, the venerable his 
torian of Geneva, makes the curious remark, 
in his work on Rousseau et les Genevois, that 
the earliest mention to be found in extant 
literature of the natural beauties of the region 


of the Leman is in Anguste de Sales’ life of his 
uncle, 


duke who made the treaty, and the 
accession of his son, Charles Emmanuel, 
a prince the depth of whose religious 
convictions is indicated by his declara- 
tion that he held it to be “‘the duty of 
a good Christian to fight the Genevese, 
all pledges and oaths to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” His deed was as 
good as his word. Plots of treachery 
and secret violence against the heretic 
city succeeded each other so frequently 
that at last the magistrates decided 
that a state of open war was better 
than such a peace; and in 1589 war 
was declared by the little town against 
its powerful and warlike neighbour— 
a war that horribly devastated the 
entire neighbourhood, and drained 
Geneva of blood and treasure, but left 
it covered with glory and strong in 
religious faith. In the course of this 
war, Thonon, the capital of the Chablais, 
being attacked by the Genevese with 
their Swiss and French allies, sur- 
rendered, doubtless with small regret 
on the part of its Protestant popula- 
tion. When, at the beginning of an 
unstable peace, in 1594, the treaty 
of Nyon was reaffirmed, the duke did 
not forget the coldness of the people 
of Thonon in the war against their 
fellow-believers, and had not long to 
wait for an opportunity of revenge. 
That very year the duke resolved to 
convert the Chablais. The time was 
well chosen. The people had suffered 
miserably in the war, and had little 
heart to resist injustice; the Pro- 
testant pastors had been harried out 
of the country, and only three or four 
of them allowed to return; public 
worship had ceased in most of the 
villages, and the children were growing 
up without instruction ; little heroic 
Geneva crouched behind her walls, 
panting in utter exhaustion ; and what 
was more to the purpose, Berne, the 
other party to the treaty of Nyon, that 
had the right, under its terms, to 
insist on the maintenance of the stipu- 
lation in favour of the Protestant 
religion, had shown very plainly that 
she had no more stomach for fighting 
on account of others, so that there 
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l the was little danger of any hindrance by which his work was aided, it might 
nuel, growing out of that document, unless almost be said that if a man so gifted 
gious it were, peradventure, some scruple of and so favoured should not be suc- 
slara- honour on the duke’s part, or some cessful in a good cause, it would be 
ity of diplomatic remonstrance from Berne. __ itself a miracle as great as some of 
ese, Accordingly the duke sent a letter those ascribed to him in the act of 
trary to the old Bishop of Geneva, at canonization. 
aS as Annecy, asking him to send mission- Naturally, the mission organized 
chery aries into the Chablais, and promising under such auspices directed itself at 
retic to aid them in their work with the once to the fortress of Allinges, the 
ently whole force of his authority, to- give head-quarters of the military governor 
cided them commissions accrediting them as of the province, from which, by means 
etter employed in the ducal service, and to of a powerful garrison, he held in sub- 
war charge all commandants of posts to jection not only the neighbouring city 
ainst help the work to the utmost of their of Thonon, but the whole of the 
yur— power. Perhaps the history of Chris- harassed and wasted province. To 

the tian missions has never offered an him the missionaries presented their 
rined opening with so many attractions toan letters from the duke enjoining him 
t left enterprising and devoted clergyman, to render them all the protection and 
ig in and so few drawbacks, as that now support in his power. The governor 
' this presented to the brilliant and active was just the man for the occasion. A 
ais, young Provost of the Chapter. Francis good Catholic, a zealous subject, a 
with volunteered at once, and started for brave and cruel soldier, the Baron 
sur- his mission-field without delay, accom- d’Hermance was also a family con- 
egret panied by his cousin Louis, the canon. nection and an old personal friend of 
pula- He had every imaginable advantage the Apostle. A plan of campaign was 
f an for success in his enterprise—young, soon settled. They were to begin 
reaty handsome, ardent and enthusiastic, with the mildest measures, reserving 
» did noble of birth, bold and persevering, the use of violence as a last resort.’ 
eople sustained by family influence thatgave This was a course both congenial to 
their him admission to all the best society the feelings of Francis, and in accord- 
ig to of the province, peculiarly insinuating ance with the ideas of the Duke, who 
,. in the society of ladies, quick-witted, was not without fears lest his perfidy 
od to diplomatic, and adroit, rarely losing should provoke the Bernese to armed 
was his temper in controversy, but main- interference. The old soldier further 
‘ered taining the imperturbable suavity of advised the missionaries that it would 
little his manner even when his practical be safer for them to spend their nights 
Pro- operations were of the severest and at the fort. The people of the Chablais, 
. out cruellest ; he was at the same time a so he assured them, were a good- 
four man of strong convictions— strong, natured, simple, rude sort of folk, but 
ublic that is, with the strength that comes very obstinate when they had made 
the of an obstinate and conscientious re- up their minds; they had a very bad 
wing solution never to ponder an objection; opinion of the Roman Church, and 
eroic of graceful though effeminate elo- were convinced that their liberties and 
alls, quence ; of intense mystical piety; privileges depended on their holding 
what and—what proved in the end to be fast to their religion—a notion that 
, the of even greater importance to his proved to be not far from right. The 
that undertaking—a versatile readiness in next morning the mission was appro- 
, to applying means to ends without being _ priately inaugurated by a review of the 
ipu- embarrassed by squeamish scruples of troops, and the governor, pointing to 
tant honour and conscience. Leaving out his force of artillery, remarked sig- 
that of consideration the alleged miracles nificantly to Francis, “If the 
ting ? See, for a single instance, Letter xi., p. 57. Huguenots over there will give you a 
here Ed. Rivingtons, ® Marsollier, Liv. ii. 
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hearing, I hope we shall have no need 
to use these guns.” ! 

Advancing bravely from his forti- 
fied base, Francis presented himself to 
the magistrates of Thonon with letters 
commanding them to render all possible 
services to the missionaries, and to 
attend upon their preaching, and warn- 
ing them that any injury offered to the 
priests would be avenged on the whole 
city of Thonon. The impression thus 
made may have been salutary, but the 
mild and inoffensive ways of Francis 
gave little provocation to violence. The 
presence of two such commissioners as 
he and his cousin naturally provoked 
a temporary agitation in the town, 
which, however, soon subsided, and the 
mission went on quietly but diligently. 
He was free to use the great church of 
St. Hippolyte, and there, day by day, he 
gathered the little handful of about a 
dozen Catholics, mostly strangers, to 
hear him preach. It was natural to 
expect that the uncommon attractions 
of the man himself, and the prodigious 
combination of influences by which he 
was backed, would at least win now 
and then a straggling townsman or 
peasant to listen to the famous 
preacher. But it was not so. He 
bewails his disappointment in succes- 
sive letters. “We had hoped that 
some would come to hear us either 
out of curiosity or out of some linger- 
ing love for the old religion. But they 
have all resolved, with mutual exhor- 
tations, not to do it.”* “Their heart 
is hardened. They have said to God, 
we will not serve thee. They will not 
hear us, because they will not hear 
God.” And yet the governor had been 
as good as his word, and used his 
personal persuasions to induce persons 
to hear the Apostle. But the result 


1 Thus the biographers generally ; but the 
quotation is mitigated by English editors. Cf. 
Bull of Canonization, § xv. 

* This and the following citations are from 
his letters of this period. In one of them 
Francis alleges that a municipal law was made 
forbidding’ attendance on his sermons. But 
this is very unlikely. In the Ed. Blaise 
(Paris, 1821) the letters may be found in 
chronological order. 


to a Saint. 


is summed up by Francis in these 
words: “I have been preaching at 
Thonon now seven months on every 
holiday, and often in the week besides. 
I have never been heard but by three 
or four of the Huguenots, and these 
only came four or five times, except 
secretly.” Having utterly failed in 
drawing the people to hear him, he 
went down among the people, and tak- 
ing his stand in the public square on 
market-days, attempted to catch their 
attention whether they would or no. 
This was equally in vain. The 
peasants were as obdurate as the 
citizens. In the country villages they 
refused not only to hear him, but even 
to give him so much as a lodging 
on payment. At the end of a 
year’s toil, wishing to draw together 
all the results of his mission, he 
announced far and wide that he would 
preach on St. Stephen’s Day in a 
church near the Allinges. The con- 
course consisted of seven persons. Up 
to this time, Thonon had not furnished 
a single convert. The father of Francis 
wrote to him that all the wisest and 
most sensible people considered his 
further persistence in the mission as a 
mere tempting of Providence, and that 
the only way to bring back such 
heretics to the faith was by the mouth 
of the cannon. 

Nevertheless, with admirable per- 
sistence, Francis resolved to keep at 
it for another year, concentrating all 
his efforts on the town of Thonon. 
Already he had made use of the press 
to circulate his doctrines in little tracts 
and broadsides. He now devoted him- 
self to discussions, private and public, 
and to the preparation of a book in 
exposition of Catholic doctrine. The 
aim of his teaching, both oral and 
printed, was characteristic of the man. 
It was conciliatory, dwelling on the 
points of resemblance between the two 
Churches, rather than on the points 
of difference, and seeking to produce 
the impression that the change from 
Protestant to Catholic, which would 
be attended by such vast worldly ad- 
vantages, was not so difficult a matter 
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as some were disposed to think. It 
was charged against him by some of 
his own brethren that he was not 
honest in this matter; and it is either 
very fortunate or very unfortunate for 
his reputation as a Catholic saint and 
doctor, that the book that would have 
settled the question—the book above 
mentioned—should completely and 
mysteriously have disappeared from 
the face of the earth.! 

Finding townsfolk and peasantry 
as steadfast as ever in their faith, 
Francis turned to the provincial 
gentry. Helplessly dependent as 
these were on the Duke’s favour for 
promotion, whether in a military or in 
a civil career, it was not diflicult to 
bring strong motives to bear upon 
them to persuade them to give a hear- 
ing to the message of salvation. Among 
them, the Baron d’Avully, a man of 
great influence, was the husband of a 
zealous Catholic lady, a devoted 
admirer of Francis. Her “ prayers 
and tears,” combined with the argu- 
ments of the missionary, made a deep 
impression on this gentleman; but 
before annouacing his conversion he 
asked to hear a discussion of the points 
at issue. A meeting was arranged 
between Francis and Pastor La Faye 
of Geneva, at which the discussion 
lasted three hours. The affair being 
reported only by the friends of Francis, 
it is needless to say that the wretched 
Protestant was overwhelmed with 
argument at all points ; “ frantic with 
rage, he broke out in a torrent of 
insulting language.” It is again un- 
fortunate that we have no report of 
the language used; but the papers 
of a subsequent discussion between 
the same parties are to be seen in the 
Library of Geneva, and afford us 
some ground of conjecture. To his 
antagonist’s argument our saint 
meekly replies : “‘ Your book is utterly 
worthless. It is packed with absur- 
dities, lies, and blasphemies. It is 


1 This is all the more remarkable, since, 
with the exception of this important work, 
every scrap of Francis’s writing has been 
so religiously preserved. 


the work of a poor, arrogant, broken- 
winded minister who has gone crazy 
with passion and rage; a foolhardy, 
blind, impudent impostor, a charlatan, 
a Proteus, a chameleon, an excessively 
ignorant ex-monk and ex-priest.” In 
answer to these gentle words, the 
heretic bursts forth with his furious 
insolence as follows: “I am not a 
Proteus nor a chameleon; ever since 
I have known God’s truth I have 
steadfastly followed it. It is a small 
matter to be judged of man’s judgment. 
We must stand or fall to our own 
Master, to whom all our service is due. 
The Christian’s fairest ornament is a 
humble mind. Let him that thinketh 
himself wise take heed lest he fall.” 


‘ If the above is an accurate report, it 


is truly painful to see how far the 
tender, gentle nature of the saint had 
changed places with such a rude 
creature as this Geneva pastor.” 
Beside d’Avully, there was con- 
verted a noted lawyer named Poncet. 
Of these accessions the utmost was 
made. D’Avully was honoured with 
a brief from the Pope's own hand, 
couched in the most flattering terms, 
and assuring the neophyte of the 
distinguished favours of the duke. 
But the hopes inspired by these 
two successes were disappointed. At 
the end of the second year’s toil, the 
list of converts amounted to just 
twelve,? and the disgusted apostle 
declares to the duke, “ Your Chablais 
is a ruined province. Here have I 
been labouring twenty-seven months 
in this miserable country ; but I have 
sown among thorns or in stony places. 
Certainly, except M. d’Avully, and 
Poncet the lawyer, the rest of the 
converts are not much to talk of. I 


2 The citations are from Gaberel, Hist. de 
V’Eglise de Genéve, ii., 596. But the later 
editions of Francis’s Works are expurgated of 
insulting words and adapted to the modern 
taste. Ibid. 642. 

3 The list of them is given in the original 
Life by Auguste de Sales ; but according to 
the current biographies the converts in Thonon 
alone were long before this to be counted by 
hundreds. See, for example, Loyau d’Am- 
boise, p. 88. 
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pray God for better luck ; and I am 
sure that your highness’s piety will not 
permit all our efforts to be in vain.” * 

For many months it had been grow- 
ing plain to Francis and his friends 
that measures of a more vigorous 
sort must be used if anything was to 
be accomplished. This is the point of 
his appeal to the duke’s piety. A year 
before, his friend President Favre had 
condoled with him on the inefficient 
support he received from the autho- 
rities; and the apostle himself had 
complained to the Jesuit Canisius that 
“His Serene Highness would not use 
violence to bring these people back 
into the Church, on account of the 
treaty on that point with Berne.” But 
on December 29, 1595, he applies to 
the duke to have President Favre 
sent with a commission to compel the 
citizens to attend his preaching. ‘“‘ This 
gentle violence,” said he, “ will I think 
constrain them to accept the yoke of 
your holy zeal, and make a great 
breach in their obstinacy.” 2 

So absolute was the necessity, that 
notwithstanding the unfavourable 
season, he crossed the Alps in Novem- 
ber, 1596, for a personal interview 
with the duke at Turin. The new 


1 Disc. au Due de Savoie, le 9 déc, 1596. 
(Euvres de St. Francois de Sales. Ed. Blaise, 
vol, xiv., Opuscules, p. 75. 

? To this earlier period of the mission belong 
the stories of attempted assassination from 
which the saint escapes, sometimes by miracle 
and sometimes by ‘“‘ sweetness,” but always 
magnificently scorning the protection of the 
seculararm. There is every reason to believe 
that they are all falsehoods. Francis never 
alludes to them. His parents at home did 
doubtless fidget about the safety of their 
favourite son. But a letter to him from his 
friend President Favre says:— “My only 
trouble is that your good father worries so fo~ 
fear some harm will come to you, that I can 
hardly persuade him that you are perfectly 
safe, and that, as I believe, there is not the 
slightest occasion to suspect danger for you. I 
comfort him all I can, often protesting (what 
I am sure you do not doubt) that I never would 
have left you if I could have perceived the 
slightest danger to be feared.” After Francis’s 
death these assassination stories had a double 
value, as contributing to the materials of cano- 


nization, and as blackening the character of 
the Protestants. 
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programme for the conversion of the 
Chablais which he submitted to the 
duke in council, is reported by Lady 
Herbert with great ‘‘ sweetness” as 
consisting chiefly in “‘ three things :— 
The re-establishment of the mass at 
Thonon ; the restoration of the pro- 
perty belonging to the Church; and 
the appointment of a certain number 
of priests and teachers, at fixed 
revenues, throughout the province. He 
also urged the establishment of semi- 
naries and schools; the prohibition of 
heretical and atheistical publications ; 
and the foundation of a House of 
Mercy at Thonon.”* Some trifling 
matters besides are contained in the 
memorandum of Francis, which have 
escaped her ladyship’s attention, but 
which we add as an illustration of the 
saint’s business-like ways :— 


‘The minister of Thonon to be sent away 
to some place where he can have no intercourse 
with his people. 

“The heretic schoolmaster to be removed 
and a Catholic put in his place until the 
Jesuits can be settled. 

“ Liberalities to be shown towards some 
seven or eight old persons who have remained 
Catholic. 

“ Heretics, within a brief time, must be de- 
prived of all — offices, and Catholics ap- 
pointed into their places. 

“Good promotion in the army for Catholic 
young men, 

“One of the senators to summon all the 
citizens of Thonon to turn Catholic. 

‘* All Protestant books to be burned. 

“Your highness to show liberality to the 
new converts. 

“It is n to scatter terror through 
the whole population by wholesome edicts.” ¢ 





3 The Mission in the Chablais, p. 84. 

4 See the copy of the original memorandum 
in Etudes Biographiques sur St. Frangois. 
Chambéry, 1860. This work, although pub- 
lished anonymously, is valuable and accurate. 
There is also a scholarlike and conscientious 
thesis by Pastor Guillot of the Geneva Church, 
entitled Francois de Sales et les Protestants. 
Genéve, 1873. The two chapters on Francis 
de Sales in Mr. Gaberel’s Histoire de V Eglise 
de Geneve, vol, ii., have been violently attacked 
in a pamphlet by the Abbé Fleury (magni 
nominis umbra), entitled St. Frangois de 
Sales, le P. Chérubin, et les Ministres de 
Geneve. Paris, 1864. The writer clearly 
convicts his antagonist of some loose quota- 
tions, but leaves him safe in his main posi- 
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The Council shrank from a policy at 
once so audacious and so perfidious. 
But “with his usual sweetness” (as 
the Abbé Marsollier admiringly puts 
it) the ardent young saint represented 
that the other party to the treaty was 
in no condition to enforce his rights ; 
that the conversion was of great poli- 
tical importance; that he would not 
recommend using violence at all; but 
that “if the Council thought they 
were going to re-establish Catholicism 
in the Chablais with only such means 
as had been used thitherto, they were 
very much mistaken.” 

The Council were not convinced. 
Perhaps, indeed, the clergyman had 
failed to see the point of their scruples. 
But the duke, whose conscience was not 
over-nice, had been won to Francis’s 
policy in advance. He cleared the 
Council Chamber with a sic volo, sic 
jubeo, and the saint returned to his 
spiritual labours in triumph. 

The first use which he made of his 
new powers must, we fear, be de- 
scribed as characteristic. Secretly, 
without communicating with the au- 
thorities of the town, he introduced 
workmen into the great church of 
St. Hippolyte, and commenced tearing 
down and building to transform the 
edifice into a Catholic church. This 
high-handed operation, begun without 
any show of authority, naturally pro- 
voked an indignant tumult. The 
magistrates of the town hastened to 
the church, and restrained the people 
from violence ; then turning to Francis 
they reminded him, with dignity, that 
under the treaty of Nyon theirs was a 
free city, and that such proceedings as 
his could not be undertaken but with 
their consent. Not until the affair 


had reached this point, did Francis’ 


display his new orders from Turin to 
the eyes of the astounded and humi- 
liated magistrates, with the threat 
that if they dared to interfere with 
him it would cost them the utter de- 
struction of the town. It was, on the 


tions. These various documents will guide 
the student to the original sources of infor- 
mation. 


whole, not a pretty trick for an apostle 
to play; but it was fairly successful. 
It failed, indeed, to provoke a riot ; 
but it succeeded in inflicting a public 
insult on the municipal authorities, 
and in “scattering terror” through 
the population. Francis wrote back 
to the duke with holy exultation: 
“The magistrates opposed me stoutly 
on the ground that it was a violation 
of the treaty of Nyon. I deny it; 
but even if it were a violation of the 
treaty, I do not see that it is any of 
their business.”’ 

But of what use was a church with- 
out a congregation? In order that 
the Christmas high mass should not 
be said to empty walls, President 
Favre went from village to village 
in the neighbourhood “ scattering 
terror ’’ with one hand and seductive 
promises with the other. Under the 
assurance of being relieved from the 
crushing taxes, a number of the pea- 
sants were induced to attend the mass, 
and it was celebrated on Christmas 
Day in the presence of these, and of 
the twelve Catholics of Thonon.! 

From this time forth, Francis was 
aided by a great force of Capuchin 
friars and of secular priests, who were 
supported by the salaries that had 
been pledged by treaty to the exiled 
Protestant pastors. But our apostle 
had lost faith in such means of evan- 
gelization, and looked for something 
more effective. Of any ordinary force 
there was no lack already in the 
garrisons of the Allinges and other 
military posts, which were under his 
orders, and which held the wretched 
country in complete subjection.? But 
there was need of something to 


1 Gaberel, ii. 604, on the authority of a 
manuscript of the Capuchin friars who aided 
Francis. The manuscript is curious and of 
unquestionable authenticity; and I have 
taken pains to verify the citation. St. Genis 
(Hist. de la Savoie, ii. 191) says that the 
mass was celebrated “before seven or eight 
old persons.” This writer, showing no sym- 
pathy with the Reformed religion, is never- 
theless compelled to study the mission of 
Francis in its political and military aspects 
and comes to some very just conclusions, 

2 See Bull of Canonization, § xv. 
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“scatter terror ;’’ and our saint knew 
of just the instrument for the purpose, 
if only he could lay his hand upon it. 
The Martinengo regiment was a name 
that had only to be whispered in all 
that region to make the blood run cold 
with horror. It was a regiment of 
Spanish mercenaries that had been 
trained in the American wars to an 
exquisite delight and ingenuity in 
human torture. Seven years before, 
in the provinces neighbouring the 
Chablais, it had been let loose like 
a ferocious beast by the duke upon 
his own unarmed Protestant subjects, 
and day after day had revelled in 
ingenious torture, murder, and de- 
struction. The simple procés-verbal 
containing the catalogue of these atro- 
cities is one of the most awful pages 
in history. White-haired old men, 
the sick upon their beds, pregnant 
women, babies clinging to their 
mothers’ breasts, were among the 
favourite objects of torture. To vio- 
late, to torture, to maim, to murder 
by slow degrees, were not enough ; 
the bodies of the murdered must be 
mutilated and obscenely exposed. The 
village patriarchs were hung in their 
own chimneys to be slowly suffocated 
by the smoke. Others were dragged 
at the heels of horses, or roasted in 
burning barns, from which they were 
taken out gasping and thrown to die 
on dunghills. Meeting a young lad, 
the ruftians dislocated all his fingers, 
then filled his mouth with gunpowder 
and blew his head off. One of their 
commonest ways of inflicting a death 
of lingering anguish was of a sort that 
history refuses to describe. But the 
following incident of that brave cam- 
paign, from the procés-verbal, suffices 
to give an idea of the style of warfare 
of the Martinengo regiment :— 


“The 13th of September, 1589, the Duke 
of Savoy having the day before entered the 
province of Gex, his troops, passing through 
Crozet, took the Reverend Girard Barber, 
minister of the Word of God at the said Crozet, 
aged about seventy-five years, split up the 
soles of his feet, and set him astride an ass, 
his face towards the tail, and led him thus, 
with every kind of insult, and beating him 
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incessantly, to the Castle of Gex, and presented 
him to the said duke, in whose presence he 
declared that he had preached nothing but 
the pure truth, and in the same would per- 
severe until ‘the end. And being brought 
away again, and thrown upon a little heap of 
straw in front of his house, he there died, all 
his goods having been pillaged.” ? 

Evidently the Martinengo regiment 
was exactly what Francis needed for 
his apostolic work. What he wanted 
was not soldiers, but those particular 
soldiers ; and we need not say that his 
application for the use of them was 
not made in vain to that religious 
prince whom they had entertained by 
their playful treatment of the aged 
pastor of Crozet. At the apostle’s 
request, this horde of devils were 
billeted on the towns and villages of 
the Chablais. ‘Great was the people’s 
surprise,’ says good Marsollier, ‘““when 
they beheld the arrival at Thonon, 
without previous notice, of the regi- 
ment of the Count of Martinengo, 
lieutenant-general of the duke’s 
armies, who took lodgings in the 
town to await orders. The officers 
called in a body on Francis, and in- 
formed him that their orders were 
to do nothing except in co-operation 
with him.” 

From this point, the work of con- 
version was simple, straightforward, 
and rapid. The new missionaries 
showed great devotion to their work 
of confiscation and banishment. The 
earliest objects of their evangelic zeal 
were the three or four remaining 
pastors. Louis Viret, the infirm 
pastor of Thonon, took refuge across 
the lake, in the Canton de Vaud. 
His colleague, Jean Clere, was obliged 
to make his escape from the ruffians 
in haste with his seven little children, 
with no other provision than a piece 
of fifteen sous. Pastor Perraudet of 
Bons, quietly returning from a visit 
to a sick man, was overtaken by a 
trooper, who split his skull with a 
sabre.2 Such acts as this last it is 


1 See the document in full in Gaberel, ii., 
Appendix 235. It fills eight pages of small 
type with a mere catalogue of horrors. 

* Guillot, p. 34. 
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to be hoped were rare. Not many 
such could be necessary, and the saint 
disliked needless violence. All school- 
masters and other offensive characters 
were driven into exile. 

Parallel with these persuasions were 
others of a kind more congenial to 
Francis’s better nature. While obdu- 
rate Protestants were crushed with 
taxes, and saw their houses devoured, 
and their wives and daughters daily 
insulted by a billet of ruffianly troop- 
ers, the disinterested candour of those 
who showed themselves inclined to the 
new gospel was profusely rewarded by 
gifts, promotions, offices, festivities, 
and lavish hospitalities at the seats of 
the Catholic gentry. One noble house 
brought itself to the verge of ruin by 
its zealous liberality towards the new 
converts. A notable instance of the 
apostle’s love to the household of faith 
was that of the minister Petit, made 
much of by all the saint’s biographers 
as “a distinguished Protestant clergy- 
man,” The epithet hardly does him 
justice. A dozen years before, he 
had been refused admission to the 
Geneva parishes for his infamous 
character. Only two years before, the 
pastors of Gex, believing him penitent, 
put him in charge of a village church ; 
but at the end of a year he was de- 
posed from the ministry, and after- 
wards lodged in gaol at Geneva, under 
accusation of various felonies, and 
narrowly escaped the gallows. In 
short, he was nearly as well known as 
Martinengo’s troopers. Nothing was 
more natural than that he should have 
a sincere disgust for Protestantism ; 
and Francis recognised without hesita- 
tion that he was just the man for his 
money, and had no scruple in writing 
to the duke that this man could be 
had for a consideration. ‘ This incom- 
parable prince,” promptly responded 
with an order on the treasury.’ 

But our apostle’s burning thirst for 
souls was not yet satisfied. He had 
the aid of the Capuchins, the dragoons, 
the nobility, and Petit ; and legions of 
miraculous powers attended him. But 

1 Gaberel, ii. 612. 
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nothing would content him but he 
must have the duke in person. In the 
autumn of 1598, his repeated impor- 
tunities were fulfilled. In company 
with the cardinal-legate, De Medicis, 
the duke approached the town of 
Thonon, with vindictive feelings known 
to all, and restrained only by the frail 
bridle of his solemn word and oath. 
The citizens and magistrates in terror 
entreated the intercession of Francis. 
It was a beautiful opportunity for the 
display of “his habitual sweetness.” 
He put himself, with the old bishop, 
at the head of the Protestant magis- 
tracy and consistory, marched out to 
meet the duke, and threw himself at 
his feet, refusing to rise until the for- 
giveness of the citizens was granted.” 
This tableau is said to have resulted in 
a number of important conversions. 
But touching as it was, it did not delay 
the saint in getting to business. Some 
new articles were all ready which he 
wished to have added to his pro- 
gramme of conversion. ‘The heretic 
schoolmasters had been banished ; now, 
let no child be sent abroad to school. 
Let heretics be expelled from all 
public offices, not only in his highness’ 
immediate service, but in subordinate 
grades. Let Pastor Viret be kept as 
far as possible from Thonon. Let all 
Catholics dwelling in that town be 
admitted to the bourgeoisie. Finally, 
let all exercise of the Protestant 
religion be absolutely prohibited.” * 
The duke gave his consent, and under 
date of the 12th of October, patents 
were drawn by which judges, advo- 
cates, attorneys, notaries, castellans, 
and other such functionaries were dis- 
missed ; and all their acts, subsequent 
to that date, were declared null and 
void ;—in short the guaranteed liber- 
ties of the Chablais were destroyed 
with the stroke of a pen.* Ambassa- 
dors from Berne arrived soon after, 
with a protest against the perfidy ; 
and the duke submitted the matter to 


2 Abbé de Baudry, Relation abrégée des 
Travaux de l Apétre du Chablais, ii. 

3 Gaberel, ii. 625. 

* Cauvres de St. Frangois, xiv., 91. 
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his Council, which advised in favour 
of maintaining at least the show of 
good faith by tolerating the presence 
of three pastors in the province. But 
Francis warned the duke under peril 
of everlasting damnation against any 
such weak concession,! and had his 
way about it. 

The duke was “amazed at the 
change that had passed over the 
people, and all the more as no means 
had been used to bring them back to 
the Church but instruction and good 
example.” Still something remained 
to be done. How this could be, when 
the reported conversions already ex- 
ceeded manifold the entire popula- 
tion of the country, is a materialist 
cavil easily disposed of in such an 
epoch of miracle. But for the har- 
dened recusants who still held out 
against the sweetness of Francis, 
severer measures were now prepared. 

One morning the gates of the town 
were occupied by soldiers of the 
Martinengo Regiment. A double line 
of troops was posted in each of the 
principal streets, and the entire 
bourgeoisie of the town was summoned 
to present itself before the duke in 
the great room of the Hotel de Ville. 
With a shudder, the citizens observed 
that every exit from the room was 
barred by these Spanish butchers,” 
and that at the right hand of the 
bloodthirsty duke sat his inspiring 
genius in the person of the sweetly- 
smiling Francis de Sales. After a 
harangue addressed to the Protestants 
by a Capuchin friar, the duke him- 
self addressed them. He recalled the 
efforts that had been made for their 
conversion, not wholly without success. 
Those who had been converted would 
not fail of his royal favour. But, 
said he, “there are those who are 
harder than the millstone; they love 
their wallowing in the mire ; they pre- 
fer darkness to light. We detest 


1 Life of Francis, by Augustus, 179. 

? The Abbé Marsollier chuckles with delight 
at the terror of the citizens who ‘“ believed 
that the duke was about to proceed to the last 
extremities,” —Vie de St. Frangois, liv, iii. 
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them ; and if they do not turn, they 
shall know what our disfavour means, 
Stand aside, wretched men! Let those 
that wear the Cross of Savoy in their 
hearts, and wish to be of the same 
religion with their prince, stand here 
at my right hand, and those who per- 
sist in their obduracy pass to my left!” 

There was a moment of silence, a 
movement in the terrified crowd, and 
several went over and took their places 
at the right. But a large number 
still remained at the left. ‘‘ Then the 
Blessed Francis, leaving the duke’s 
side, came down among these, and ex- 
horted them in the sweetest manner, 
saying: Are you not ashamed to act 
so? Have you no eyes nor senses? 
I warn you to look out for yourselves, 
for the duke will show no mercy. 
Several were brought over by these 
sweet words. Then the duke, turning 
towards the obstinate, cried, Depart 
from me! You are not fit to live. In 
three days begone from my territories ! 
The soldiers at once did their duty, 
and these wretched people went into 
exile towards Nyon or Geneva. There 
were among them gentlemen of good 
estate, and many of less importance. 
Then his highness put his patents into 
execution. The mass was re-estab- 
lished in all the churches, the offices 
taken away from the heretics, their 
books burned, and every one who would 
not accept the Roman religion was 
driven from the country.” * 

The “coup d’état of Thonon” was 
repeated by the same actors in all the 
villages of the Chablais. A later edict 
allowed six months for remaining 
heretics to choose between conversion 
and exile; and with this we may say 
that ‘“‘the Mission in the Chablais” 
was concluded. Of course, for long 
years to come, the like measures had 
to be renewed, in order to prevent and 
punish relapse. Caresses and corrup- 


3 From the original Life of St. Francis by 
his nephew, quoted by Mr. Gaberel, ii. 633. 
This work is the basis of all the subsequent 
biographies. The incautious naiveté of its 
statements is often modified by later authors, 
with a view to edification. 
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tions diminished, indeed, but cruelty 
did not cease ; and of all the protracted 
series of confiscations, banishments, and 
harryings, this smiling and seraphic 
creature, over whose inconceivable 
meekness and gentleness such libations 
of gushing eulogy are poured out by 
the British press, was the instigator, 
the director, and sometimes in his own 
person the executioner.' 

The work accomplished is variously 
estimated, according to the courage 
and imagination of the biographer. 
Loyau d’ Amboise puts it at 20,000 con- 
verts. The Pope is very bold, and esti- 
mates Francis’s total work of conver- 
sion at 70,000. Lady Herbert’s dis- 
criminating pages give some elements 
for a conjecture, as by the 20,000 who 
shared in the adoration at the duke’s 
visit to Thonon, and the 162,000 com- 
municants (it is well to be accurate), 
present at the Thonon Jubilee, “ which 
put the finishing stroke to the work of 
conversion in the Chablais.” The total 
population of this province, at the 
beginning of the mission, carefully 
estimated from censuses taken before 
and after, was less than 4,000.” 

One little incident closely connected 
with the conversion of the Chablais, is 
too characteristic to be omitted. There 
was living at the time, in Geneva, at 
the age of nearly eighty years, a most 
venerable man, the latest survivor 


1 On one occasion, some years after the coup 
@état, two of the ‘‘converted” parishes were 
visited by ministers from Geneva. ‘‘ Francis, 
indignant at this temerity, hastened to the 
fortress of Allinges for an armed force, since 
treaties and plighted word availed nothing.” 
[He never appears to so much advantage as 
when he is vindicating the faith of treaties.] 
**He obtained a detachment of soldiers and 
thought right (since it concerned the cause of 
God) to put himself at their head, and drove 
out by physical force those whom he had often 
convinced by spiritual weapons.” The story 
is told by Fremin, a renegade Genevese 
who became curé of Russin, in his MS. 
od of Geneva, in the Geneva Library, 
p. 510. 

2 The estimate is made by comparing the 
census of 1558 with that of 1694. Gaberel, 
ii. 568. The splendid figure of 162,000 is 
inclusive of pilgrims who were present in 
large numbers. 


of the company of the reformers, 
Theodore de Beza. The beauty and 
dignity of his old age charmed the 
great Casaubon, a few years later. 
“What a man he is!” he exclaims; 
“what piety! What learning! To 
hear him speak of sacred science, you 
could not believe him so extremely old. 
His whole life, his whole talk, is of 
God.”” He too, like Francis, was of 
noble birth, accomplished education, 
admirable gifts, beautiful courtesy of 
manner, and high devotion to religious 
duty. After a dissipated youth, he 
had received, with a penitence which 
all his after life attested, the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures, to the unfolding 
of which his manhood was devoted. 
He left wealth and family behind 
him, gave up splendid benefices that 
were offered him in the Roman Church, 
and came to Geneva, where he became 
to Calvin what Melanchthon was to 
Luther. His whole life had been 
spent in stormy conflicts, but its even- 
tide was full of peace and honours. 
By personal character, as well as by 
his position as presiding pastor of the 
Geneva Church, he was the foremost 
man of the reformed communion. 

To Theodore de Beza, Francis de 
Sales was sent, during the unhopeful 
earlier months of his Chablais mission, 
with a commission from the Pope to 
labour for his conversion. Seeking 
private interviews with the venerable 
pastor, the enterprising young theo- 
logue plied him with arguments which 
(it is needless to say) were of small 
effect on the veteran colloquist of 
Poissy. Francis reported his ill- 
success to the Pope, and asked for 
further instructions. The instructions 
came ; and this young gentleman was 
not ashamed to go back to the poor 
study in which the old man toiled at 
his daily work, with the offer, in the 
name of the Pope, of an annual pen- 
sion of 4,000 gold crowns, and a gift 
of twice the value of all his personal 
property, as the price of his apostasy. 
It is Francis himself that tells the 
shameful story, and adds that seeing 
that he was accomplishing nothing, he 
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withdrew and returned to Thonon. A 
contemporary manuscript, preserved 
at Geneva, adds that, at these insult- 
ing words, old Beza’s gentle expression 
changed to sternness. He pointed to 
his empty bookshelves, whose precious 
contents had been sold to provide for 
the suffering refugees from France, 
and, opening the door for his guest, let 
him go with a vade retro, Sathanas.' 
To get possession of Geneva, and to 
be enthroned there, not only as bishop, 
but as secular prince, was one of 
Francis’s earliest and latest dreams.” 
To what lengths of wrong-doing 
he was impelled by it will not be 
known until the secrets of all hearts 
are revealed. He is known to us al- 
most exclusively by the mendacious 
panegyrics of his friends, and by his 
own copious but not, ordinarily, in- 
cautious correspondence. Neither in 
these nor in other documents do we 
find anything to convict him of actual 


1 Nevertheless, the story that Beza was 
actually convinced and converted was studi- 
ously circulated at the time, and is repeated 
to this day in the Lives of Francis. On the 
grave authority of an after-dinner story told 
by a pot-companion of that chaste monarch, 
Henry IV., it is alleged that the cause which 
held this blameless old man to his principles 
was—licentiousness ! One may find the charge 
and the story gracefully reproduced by 
Lady Herbert, p. 97. The facts of the case, 
as any well-informed person inight see, make 
the charge simply absurd. But it would be 
unjust to hold her ladyship to a rigid moral 
responsibility for lack of information. Beza 
was never under a vow of celibacy, so that 
there was not that to bind him even to the 
measure of self-denial exacted of the French 
ecclesiastic of the period. According to this 
story, he took refuge, for his vices, in the 
one corner of the earth where they were sure 
to be austerely and rigorously punished ; and 
refused wealth and asylum in Italy where the 
state of society and law on this point was— 
what it was. It is interesting to read the 
Bull in which the pope and two score Italian 
prelates put their virtuous hands to this 
disgraceful libel. 

* Francis clung fast to the title of prince as 
well as bishop, to the day of his death ; and 
his will, the autograph of which is shown, 
with other relics, at the family seat at Thorens, 
gives instructions for his burial in his own 
cathedral at Geneva, in case the town should 
be recovered to the Catholic religion after his 
death. 
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conscious complicity with the atrocious 
crime of the Escalade of 1602. What 
might have been if the perfidious pro- 
jects which the Duke was continually 
nursing in his revengeful bosom had 
been rebuked instead of encouraged 
by his favourite clergyman, we can 
only guess. Perhaps it would have 
made no difference in the course of 
that wretched prince whom our saint 
publicly extols for his piety and for 
all the Christian virtues, but whom, 
in a private conversation with Mother 
Angvlique,* he denounces in a whisper 
for his “dirty tricks,” as “clever in 
men’s eyes but in the eyes of Goda 
reprobate.” Perhaps it might not 
have changed the duke’s course; but 
it would have been better for the 
memory of the saint. 

The history of this prince’s reign is 
stained on every page with plots to 
seize Geneva by perfidy, by purchased 
treachery, by ambuscade, by secret 
attack in times of plighted peace, 
under cover of assurances of his 
friendship ; so that it was not with 
guileless unsuspicion as to what 
might be the bearing of the question, 
that Francis once answered his sove- 
reign’s inquiry, What should be done 
with Geneva : “ There is no doubt that 
heresy would be weakened throughout 
Europe if this town, the very seat of 
Satan, could be reduced and _ sub- 
jugated.”” And he went on to indi- 
cate at length the things that made 
this little town of 15,000 souls the 
metropolis and radiating centre of the 
reformed faith. Then, proposing cer- 
tain spiritual methods, he added: “TI 
know these remedies are small and 
slow, but is there anything else that 


3 Sainte Beuve (Port Royal, i. 257) quotes 
this discrepancy with admiration in proof of 
Francis’s practical shrewdness and finesse. If 
it is right to speak of a saint as taking pride in 
anything, Francis was proud of his bluff, out- 
spoken sincerity, ‘‘4 I’ ancienne gauloise.” 
**Je ne sais nullement ]’art de mentir, ni de 
dissimuler, ni de feindre avec dextérité. . . 
Ce que j’ai sur les léevres, c’est justement ce qui 
sort de ma pensée . . . je hais la dupli- 
cité comme la mort.”—Marsollier, liv. viii., 
§ 18. 
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could be done in this unhappy and 
degenerate age?” And then, in re- 
sponse to a word of encouragement 
from the duke, he added slyly: “ As 
to the destruction of the town, that is 
not exactly in my line nor to my taste. 
Your Highness has more expedients 
for that than I could dream of.’’! He 
conceals many things, but does not 
hide his feelings towards the city—/is 
city, as he calls it—‘that den of 
thieves and outlaws.” He writes to 
the Pope: “This town is to heretics 
and devils what Rome is to angels 
and Catholics. Every good Catholic, 
but most of all the Pope and the 
Catholic princes, ought to do his best 
to have this Babylon demolished or 
converted,”’ 

Simultaneously with the prepa- 
rations for the consecration of 
Francis as Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva, the Duke, stimulated by 
such talk as this from his spiritual 
adviser, carried on his secret prepara- 
tions for that Escalade which, had it 
succeeded, would have anticipated, in 
the course of history, the horrors of 
the sack of Magdeburg by those of the 
sack of Geneva. It was plotted for 
the darkest night in the year, the 
12th of December, 0.s., 1602. About 
the end of November, Francis, return- 
ing thanks to the Chapter of his 
Cathedral for their congratulations on 
his appointment, bade them “ Good- 
bye for the present, expecting soon to 
meet you again in your own city.” 2 
Thence he went into retreat to pre- 
pare for the solemnities of his con- 
secration. His confessor on this 
occasion was that noted Scottish 
Jesuit, Father Alexander, who stood 
a few nights later at the foot of the 
scaling-ladders and shrived the ruffians, 
one by one, as they crept up the wall 
of Geneva to their work of midnight 
assassination.* How the cruel and 


1 Deuxiéme Discours au Duc de Savoie. 
Euvres, xiv., 76. 

2 Letter 42. 

3 This fact has recently been developed by 
Mr. Th. Claparéde in a paper read before the 
Archeological Society of Geneva. 

No. 227.—vVoL. XXXvill, 
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perfidious plot was foiled, and how 


. the Duke slunk back to Turin foam- 


ing with disappointed rage, is it not 
told with glee in every Genevese 
family the world over, as often as the 
12th of December comes round? One 
of the exasperating sights that met 
the Duke’s eye as he rode homeward 
through Annecy, was the long train 
of sumpter-mules sent by his orders 
from Turin, laden with church deco- 
rations and altar furniture and with 
eighty hundredweight of wax candles, 
to be used in the decoration and illu- 
mination of St. Peter's at Geneva, 
when its prince-bishop should cele- 
brate mass at Christmas in his own 
cathedral church. 

It is possible that for fear of dis- 
pleasing the saint's ‘‘ sweetness,” these 
preparations had all been concealed 
from his too sensitive mind; that he 
had no conjecture about the mysterious 
movement of troops through his dio- 
cese; that his remark to his canons 
had no reference to any thing in par- 
ticular; and that the new bishop, 
looking out of his window at Annecy 
at the train from Turin, wondered in 
his heart where in the world all that 
church gear could be going to. We 
should wrong his blessed memory if 
we were to say that his guilt was 
demonstrated. But many a wretch has 
justly been hanged on less evidence of 
complicity in less atrocious crime. 

It is not needful to pursue further 
the course of the life of Francis de 
Sales. The traits manifest in his 
earlier life (though veiled in most of 
his recent biographies) are to be re- 
cognised in all his subsequent career.* 


* His labours in the Pays de Gex were quite 
of the same character with those in the 
Chablais, except that, instructed by his two 
years’ experiment in the Chablais, he scattered 
no more of his rhetorical pearls before swine, 
but began at once with force. See Claparéde, 
Histoire des Eglises Reformées du Pays de 
Gex ; Brossard, Histoire politique et religicuse 
du Pays de Gex: Bourg-en-Bresse, 1851 ; 
Guillot, Fr. de Sales et les Protestants ; Geneve, 
1873. The legendary story of the mission in 
Gex may be read in any of the Lives of 
Francis, 
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It would be easy, if only the torrent 
of fulsome panegyric would assuage 
long enough to give the opportunity, 
to present his character in more 
pleasing aspects. There were noble 
and beautiful things in Francis. But 
one tires of seeing this adroit and 
courtier-like fanatic, with his duplicity 
and his cold-blooded cruelty, recom- 
mended in standing advertisements to 
the abused public as “a model of 
Christian saintliness and_ religious 
virtue for all time ;’’ as having lived 
‘“‘a life as sweet, pure, and noble as 
any man by divine help has been 
permitted to live upon earth;” and 
as having been “admirable for his 
freedom from bigotry in an age of 
persecution.” Neither can we enter 
fully into sympathy with those to 
whom “it is a matter of entire thank- 
fulness to find a distinctively Anglican 
writer setting forward” the ferocious 
NEWHAVEN, Con., U.S.A. 
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and perfidious dragonnades by which 
he extinguished Christian light and 
liberty in the provinces south of Lake 
Leman, and smote that lovely region 
with a blight that lingers on it visibly 
until this day, “as a true missionary 
task to reclaim souls from deadly 
error, and bring them back to the 
truth.” ! That writer would render 
a good service, not only to history 
but to practical religion, who should 
give the world a true picture of Francis 
de Sales, with all his singular graces 
and with his crying faults; and so 
supersede the myriads of impossible 
fancy-portraits with nimbus and wings, 
with eyes rolling in mystical rapture, 
and with the everlasting smirk of 
“‘sweetness’’ and gentleness. 


1 The quotations are from ‘‘ Opinions of the 
Press” in Messrs. Rivingtons’ Catalogue. 


LrEonaRD Woo.sey Bacon, 
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UNKNOWN GRAVES. 
(IN CYPRUS.) 


I 


O, UNKNOWN grave of passion! grave of blood— 
Last bed that folds the everlasting sleep 
Of wronged Othello; and his wife, more wronged— 


Where shall we seek thee? Not where, bloom-gray, smiles 


The wine-swoll’n grape, nor where the melon basks 
While lizards dart around in dazzling play ; 

Nor where field-labourers ’tend their golden crops, 
Or plant the pregnant seeds. “Neath scorching sands 
Of brain-exhausting plains shall we delve deep, 
’Midst new-pitched tents of wondering soldiery, 

To find two chalk-white skeletons whose arms 
Embrace each other—or, their mere brown dust? 
Or—mingled formless under seething swamps, 
Shall we the doubtful impress strive to trace, 
While glistening vision sees within the mind 

The grand romance and grief of other days? 


Il, 


Blood! blood, Iago !—Yes, he took thy life, 

Thou most sweet lady—innocent as loving— 
Sending fond, duteous messages to him 

Whose hands yet shook with their own savage deed. 
O man perplexed in the extreme !—infuriate 

With thy blind folly, didst thou indeed, when dead, 
Sleep in Death’s ordinary peaceful trance 

Beside thy wedded victim !—or, at times— 

Touch’d by the Egyptian whom thy mother loved— 
Start up awake to horror of past life, 

Acting again, in suffocating fire 

Of damning memory, thy persistent deed ;— 

Then, stare upon the blade-hilt in thy breast, 
While slow relapsing tow’rds eternity ? 


Ill. 


And thou—most subtle, all-remorseless fiend— 
Honest Iago !—where did thy soul rot? 
Beneath what scorpion’s nest, or blasted rock— 
Home of the evil spirits of this isle— 

Or poison-breathing, plague-lit burial-ground 

Of felons executed, might we find 

The unpitied fragments of thy tortured bones ? 
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Yet, perchance, pitied in the sense that there 
The last scant human relics we behold 

Of so much active force of brain and hand— 
The caput mortuum of a devil-like man. 
No—seek them not, lest some mysterious curse, 
Bred from the throes of his unresting ghost, 
Rise to pollute the natural air of life,— 

A single breath whereof might taint the heart. 


IV. 


But ye, the wronged ones, whom earth’s wasteful years 
Deny, to our discovery, a tomb 

Howe’er decayed,—or e’en a shapeless mound 

To note that here two loving images 

Of high-wrought passion, side by side, had been 
Laid down to pass away to nothingness 

In last embraces—for the first time cold— 

Folded, to wait Heaven’s summons,—ah! where’er 
Ye lie, there with ye dwell deep memories, 

Sweet holy fruit of ages, man’s best gift— 

Proof of disinterested sympathies ; 

And o’er the pathos of that unseen urn 

Of your imaginary tomb and scroll, 

Tears shall for ever fall like tender dews 

To nourish thought’s pale flowers, ’midst sighs unheard, 
While evening draws her funeral veil’s soft pall 
Over this little isle of old renown, 

Till ‘neath the sunrise gleams a snow-bright Swan— 
Symbol of one who wrote your history. 








R. H. Horne. 
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RECENT HOMERIC STUDIES. 


Wuatever want of interest in modern 
Greek claims may be laid to the charge 
of our Government, we cannot as a na- 
tion be accused of neglecting classical 
Greek studies. The spread of a real in- 
terest in Hellenism of the best kind 
seems strangely parallel to the attacks 
upon the study of Greek by our bread- 
and-butter-knowledge theorists. The 
teaching of the Greeks, not only in the 
extant branches of their fine arts, but 
in their social and political philosophy, 
and even in their abstract metaphysic, 
is still ount among those who 
will think thoroughly upon these sub- 
jects. Hence the perpetual appearance 
of books bearing on some side of old 
Greek culture, from which I will choose 
for present consideration three recent 
books on Homer, the fountain-head of 
Greek poetry. Two of these are a 
short and a long book professedly 
on Homer—Mr. Gladstone’s Primer, 
and Professor Geddes’s Problem of the 
Homeric Poems. The third is a short 
but very comprehensive Primer of 
Greek Literature, by Professor Jebb, 
in which Homer necessarily occupies 
the foremost place and a large propor- 
tion of the available room. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Primer gives a valu- 
able summary of the opinions he has 
advocated for many years with his 
usual force and ingenuity, and perhaps 
in after-days this summary will be 
quoted as the most convenient account 
of his views. A shilling primer, how- 
ever unsuitable to a large subject, is 
peculiarly valuable when it discusses a 
single author or single epoch in litera- 
ture. Thus without undue compression 
we can learn all that an educated out- 
sider ought to know about Homer or 
Shakes ,» and even the scholar 
should have all the aspects and large 
controversies concerning them sketched, 
or at least suggested, This latter field, 
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however, is so vast in the case of 
Homer, that Mr. Gladstone prefers to 
tell the reader about Homer himself, 
and gives us little of what has been 
said about Homer. This, no doubt, 
suits his own taste ; but I am not sure 
that at the present moment a primer 
on the Homeric controversy would not 
have been more useful and far more 
needful. Mr, Gladstone is so pro- 
fessedly the advocate of a particular 
view, that the task of reviewing the 
long conflict of opinion since Wolf's 
book must be disagreeable to him. 
But surely it is somewhat scanda- 
lous} that we have as yet no English 
book which gives us the least indica- 
tion of Continental literature on the 
subject during the last generation. 
This must be asserted even in the face 
of Professor Geddes’s book, which is so 
completely engrossed with establishing 
the author’s theory that it omits to 
mention recent German works, though 
of the greatest value both in corrobor- 
ating and in refuting it. Professor 
Jebb shows indeed both knowledge 
and appreciation of this literature, and, 
had space permitted, would doubtless 
have given us a scholarly and learned 
review of the Homeric question. His 
own opinion—which asserts not only 
separate authors for J/iad and Odyssey, 
but within each poem an earlier nucleus 


1 Perhaps some such summary has escaped 
me, and if this be so I crave pardon. I should 
also add that in Professor Blackie’s Homer and 
the Iliad (1866) the Dissertations vi. and ix, 
are full of sound and clear information on the 
Wolfian and Greek study of the text. But 
then Professor Blackie necessarily passes by 
the Odyssey, and his work was completed some 
fourteen years ago, so that much new material 
has since been added on both sides, or on all 
sides of the controversy. With Professor 
Blackie’s conclusions I am more dis to 
agree than will appear from this article, but 
space forbids me to add this discussion toa 
paper already too controversial, 
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subsequently enlarged —is substan- 
tially that of Bergk, and of other 
recent Germans, and this alone shows 
us that he is no stranger to the con- 
troversy. Yet even in him we are 
surprised to find it asserted that Wolf 
applied his theory to the Odyssey, a 
poem concerning whose unity and con- 
sistency Wolf's remarks—so curious 
in him—are quoted by almost every 
subsequent critic of the question. But 
Professor Jebb only attributes to Wolf, 
by a sort of natural prolepsis, the in- 
ferences which have been since drawn 
from the premises he laid down and 
established. 

The Homeric studies of our day in 
England start from two great books— 
Mure’s Greek Literature and Grote’s 
History of Greece. Mure had honestly 
read all that the Germans of his day 
had to say, but he was a conservative 
of the strictest type, and set himself 
with great learning and ingenuity to 
refute them. He fastened on their 
weak points, exhibited their discrepan- 
cies, and with the use of some good, 
and many bad, arguments, made out 
an elaborate case, which has, with the 
help of Mr. Gladstone, maintained its 
ground, or at least its existence, ever 
since, But it is mainly to the learning 
and ability of these two men that is 
due this curious survival of a theory 
long since dead in Germany—the theory 
that a single great poet, without the 
use of writing, composed the whole of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and transmitted 
them through schools of reciting bards 
to the age when they were written 
down and secured for all time. I 
say this theory is stone dead in Ger- 
many, for though there are many that 
assert a real Homer, and assert the 
unity of date and authorship of J/iad 
and Odyssey, these so-called conserva- 
tives all admit such large interpola- 
tions, such additions and even omissions 
in each recension of the text, that 
they really belong to the adversaries 
of Mr. Gladstone, and virtually preach 
the plural authorship of the great 
epics, 

The other reason why many English 
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people of education hold the obsolete 
view is that the prominent exponent 
of the opposite—the late combination 
of separate lays into long epics—has 
driven his theory so far as to make 
us suspect all such _ speculations, 
When we hear that, the Iliad and 
Odyssey did not assume their present 
shape till the time of Plato, and that 
possibly Antimachus of Colophon—an 
obscure pedant poet, and author of a 
second-rate edition of the poems—is the 
real Homer, we are disposed to say 
that if this be the result of German 
research, “life is too short for such 
inquiries” (Jebb, op. cit. p. 35). Yet 
even Mr. Paley’s theory is seldom met 
by argument, and generally sneered 
down, though it is the theory of a 
patient and serious scholar, which 
deserves careful consideration, and it 
can only be refuted by a thorough study 
of what the Greeks of the classical 
age thought and said about Homer, 
and what the Alexandrians found when 
they came to fix our text.! 

Midway, however, between these 
extremes stands the theory of Grote, 
who hesitatingly separates the Iliad 
and Odyssey in authorship, but more 
decidedly divides the Jiiad into an 
earlier Achilleid, or poem on the Wrath 
of Achilles, and several books from a 
later Iliad. Grote seems to assume 
that the former was by one poet. He 
does not specially argue the question 
of the single authorship of the later 
books added from an Iliad, but I fancy 
he would not have pressed for their 
being all from the same hand. He was 
only concerned with the general argu- 
ment, and did not descend to details, so 


1 The evidence for the commission of Pei- 
sistratus, and its labours in establishing a 
written Homer, is far too strong to be denied, 
and the argument from the wide variations in 
old quotations of the poems, on which Mr. 
Paley lays such stress, is too strong to be ad- 
mitted, since this inaccuracy does not cease 
with Plato, but is very striking in Aristotle 
and in Aschines: thus proving that the text 
was not really established till Alexandrian 
times, though Plato happens to agree with our 
version. I add these points to the excellent 
hints of Professor Geddes, in § 20, and in Ap- 
pendix A of his book, 
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that his theory is merely a large view 
of the composition of the J/iad, leaving 
room for additions or corrections in 
detail. Of this theory, Mr. Gladstone 
says (p. 26) that “the very eminent 
historian has enlisted no disciples,” a 
statement to which Professor Geddes’s 
volume is a flagrant contradiction. 
But that volume has appeared since 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement. What shall 
we say, however, of Friedliinder, who 
adopts it, or of Diintzer, who boasts 
to have anticipated it in part? What 
shall we say of the cloud of critics 
who separate the Iliad into an earlier 
Achilleid, with later accretions, like 
Professor Jebb? Far from enlisting 
no disciples, it may rather be said that 
Grote’s theory, so far as it goes, has 
met with very general acceptance. 

But most critics who come to adopt 
a separatist theory will not stop where 
Grote did; they will not confine the 
Iliad to two authors, still less will 
they acquiesce in the unity of the 
Odyssey. In his day the latter poem 
was only beginning to excite critical 
attention, and though he could have 
read enough to excite doubts in his 
later years, his mind had passed from 
Homeric to later studies, and the 
Odyssean literature remained beyond 
his horizon. Professor Geddes has not 
the same excuse, and it is the main 
defect of his learned book, as a study 
on the controversy, that he accepts 
from Grote, as Grote did from Wolf, a 

sive acquiescence in the unity of 
the Odyssey, without suspecting that 
a sceptical critic may be conservative, 
and a singularly vigilant critic asleep, 
even on a problem closely akin to that 
which brought him his fame. 

Professor Geddes quotes with con- 
tempt (p. 34) “the exercitations of 
such critics as Rhode and others to 
find flaws in the Odyssey, and the 
laborious efforts of such as Diintzer to 
answer them.” It may be all very 
well to despise Rhode and other obscure 
persons, but is this a fair way of 
speaking, when such names as Bekker, 
Kéchly, Kirchhoff, Hartel, are among 
his opponents, not to speak of the 


equally great “‘ defenders of the unity,” 
such as Lehrs, Bergk, and a dozen 
more, who are also substantially against 
him? In the face of this great body 
of learned opinion we are told (p. 33) 
that the verdict of Mr. Grote is on this 
matter completely satisfactory: “If it 
had happened that the Odyssey had 
been preserved to us alone without 
the J/iad, I think the dispute respect- 
ing Homeric unity would never have 
been raised.” This may be perfectly 
true, but what has it to say to the 
question? Many a murderer would 
never have been suspected but for the 
conviction of his accomplice. Does 
that prove him innocent! There has 
in fact been a growing body of criticism 
since about 1850, wnich has culminated 
in Kirchhoff’s Composition der Odyssee, 
a book only second in importance to 
Wolf's Prolegomena, This body of 
criticism, which asserts that sutures 
and gaps are to be found in the appar- 


ently compact structure of the Odyssey, . 


must be met by no appeal to Wolf and 
Grote, but by a consideration of the 
objections in detail. 

In other respects Professor Geddes’s 
Homeric Problem is a very ingenious 
attempt to establish the separatist 
theory with a new boundary line—a 
line not separating J/iad from Odyssey, 
but separating the Achil/eis from the 
rest of the J/iad and Odyssey com- 
bined. There are a great many sound 
arguments adduced to show the greater 


rudeness and primitiveness of the. 


Achillean or Thessalian bard, and -it 
seems probable that the authorship of 
these parts of the //iad may be single. 
But when Professor Geddes assumes not 
only the unity of the Odyssey, but of all 
the books of the J/iad not Achillean, 
and calls the common author of both 
the real Ionic Homer, I confess that his 
case seems to me very doubtful. The 
books composed by the author of the 
Odyssey in our Iliad are declared to be 
B—H, I, K, ¥, and Q. Yet in these 
very books there are not a few signs of 
different hands. The author of the 
games in ¥ not only knows nothing 
of the horses of Rhesus in K, but 
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evidently places the capture of Aneas’ 
horses (told in E) in a previous period 
of the war. Even the very conserva- 
tive Alexandrians considered K and Q 
to be later compositions, and I think 
the evidence goes to show that, once 
admitting the poem to be made up of 
an older nucleus and later additions, 
there is no reason to think that the 
additions were taken from one poem, or 
the work of one author. 

As to the respective merits of the 
Achillean and Odyssean poets, Pro- 
fessor Geddes is in my opinion right 
in asserting the superiority of the lat- 
ter, and in claiming for the Odyssey a 
higher place than it has usually held 
as a poem. But here the general 
verdict is against us. For not only 
does a great host of critics, from Plato 
in the Hippias Minor to Mr. Gladstone 
in the Primer, assert the superiority of 
the Jliad, but most of them assert it on 
the score of those very parts which be- 
long to the gloomy and fierce poet of 
the wrath of Achilles. 

Indeed it is hopeless ever to expect 
agreement in the esthetic judgments 
about the Homeric poems. What one 
critic thinks splendid, another equally 
competent thinks poor and tame. Thus 
Mr. Gladstone, and I think rightly, 
refers to the later books of the Odyssey, 
in which the just doom of vengeance 
is gradually closing round the wicked 
Suitors, as inferior in splendour to no 
part of the J/iad, while it is this very 
part that eminent Germans like Bonitz 
and Kirchhoff condemn as feeble and 
diluted, as well as exaggerated and 
unnatural. But the general tendency 
of separatist criticism has been to 
assert that the earliest bard was the 
most original and the greatest, and 
that the rest were feebler imitators. 
With some of them, like Bergk, who 
are more remarkable for learning than 
for common sense, it is even an axiom 
that what they think weak and feeble 
must be later, and conversely, just as 
if a later poet might not rival and 
even surpass his predecessors, as for 
example the poet of © (the Ransom of 
Hector), which is vastly superior to 
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most of the oldest pieces of the Jliad, 
It is then very wholesome to find a 
new theorist overturning this common 
assumption, and maintaining that the 
second poet who contributed to the 
Iliad was a greater and maturer genius 
than the original bard.* 

There is another point too on which 
Professor Geddes brings so much evi- 
dence to bear that for my part I feel 
shaken in an opinion that I held in 
common with Professor Jebb and 
many other scholars. There is a good 
deal of evidence in small points, and 
still more in the general tone and style 
of the poems, to make us place the 
Odyssey later in date than the J/iad. 
Emile Burnouf goes farthest when he 
separates them by two centuries. The 
Alexandrian critics did not venture 
beyond the interval from Homer's 
youth to his old age, and in this Mr. 
Gladstone concurs. Mr. Jebb’s interval 
of about two generations, which is, if 
I remember, Bergk’s also, seems to me 
the most reasonable. But in the many 
lists of words and usages common to 
the later books of the J/iad and the 
Odyssey, which Professor Geddes gives 
in support of his theory, there seems 
considerable evidence that in diction, 
as well as in ideas, there was no great 
severance in time between them. I do 
not accept it as a proof that they 
proceed from a single poet, but rather 
that the school of poets which com- 
pleted the //iad were the school which 
composed the materials for the Odyssey. 

This seems to be the conclusion of 
one of the acutest Homeric scholars, 
Sengebusch, who follows Aristarchus 
in insisting upon the sameness of age 
of both poems, though he admits with 
Lachmann that each may be the com- 
position of many bards. Indeed in 
many other points Sengebusch, from 
his close adherence to Aristarchus, 
approaches to Professor Geddes’s con- 
clusions. He holds, for example, that 
the earliest epic poetry arose not in 
Tonia, but in Greece—in Thrace or 
Thessaly ; that it was transplanted to 
Attica, and passed over through Ios 
to Smyrna with the Ionic migration. 
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Hence earlier Thessalian lays might 
have come with the emigrants, which 
were utilised by the bards who com- 
posed the more complete epic poem in 
Tonia. This explanation mediates be- 
tween the prevalent and well-grounded 
theory that Homer lived in Ionia, and 
the persistence of Mr. Gladstone that 
he was an Achaian living in Greece 
before the migration. The early 
parts of the Jliad may be from such a 

t, the remainder, to which others 
have attended, were composed in Asia 
Minor (Geddes, p. 322). The inde- 
pendent agreement of two competent 
inquirers in the main point is very in- 
structive, though Sengebusch reaches it 
through the Athenian claim for Homer, 
which Professor Geddes rejects. 

Moreover Professor Geddes has not 
expressed himself fully on the name 
Homer,! which Mr. Gladstone abandons 
as a proper name, and thinks a sym- 
bolical title. This from so conservative 
a Homerist is very strange, especially 
as the weight of evidence is clearly in 
favour of its genuineness, Mr. Jebb 
rightly asserts this, correcting at the 
same time (p. 36, note) Mr. Gladstone’s 
rendering of “the Fitter,”’ as the root 
dp has been shown by G. Curtius to be 
originally intransitive, so that if it be 
present at all, the word means /itted 
together. But the absence of any local 
form Homarus, which ought to occur, 
makes the derivation very doubtful, 
and I think Sengebusch’s learned dis- 
quisition (2.D. post., p.90, sec. 9) makes 
it possible that we have a proper name 
formed from éu, with an ending at first 
éros, and not connected with the idea 
of fitting at all. 

For my part I am convinced that 
there was a famous old Ionic bard 
called Homer, whose name lived on in 
people’s memory as the most delightful 
of epic singers. He certainly did not 
compose the long series of poems con- 


1 A reference to it in the index is wrong 
(p. 23), so that the reader cannot find the 
passage without hunting all through the book, 
which, owing to its fulness of matter and con- 
sequent intricacy, requires a much fuller, and 
at least an accurate, index. 


sistently ascribed to him by the earlier 
ages. For his name was assumed, like 
that of Plato and of Hippocrates, long 
after, by various anonymous produc- 
tions of the same kind, which floated 
down into history, nay, even by poems 
of which the authors were definitely 
known. Whether indeed he composed 
the two poems which were left to him, 
when criticism had rejected the rest, 
is still under dispute. But in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone, who anticipates 
(p. 45) a final judgment that he did, 
I venture to anticipate a final agree- 
ment that he did not, and that only a 
small portion of the poems can be 
shown to be the work of a single Homer. 
If indeed he is brought down to the 
dawn of literary days, and called the 
arranger of old materials—a sort of Sir 
Thomas Malory dealing with early 
poems, then indeed both poems may be 
in some sense his work. But then we 
must surely have heard of him as we 
hear of Solon and of Peisistratus, or 
of Onomakritus, to whom tradition 
ascribes this critical function. This 
is not the kind of man whose name 
fascinates the people, and lives on 
in tradition, transformed into an 
all-embracing ideal of perfection. 
Thus my difference from Mr. Glad- 
stone on other points does not prevent 
my heartily subscribing to his remarks 
(p. 45) on the practical unity of the 
ms as a mine of knowledge on the 
earliest Greek mythology, polity, do- 
mestic life, manners, art, and industry, 
to which all, even the sceptics, may 
refer as the picture of practically the 
same age and the same society. In the 
sketch which occupies the remainder 
of the book, Mr. Gladstone has indeed 
given usa valuable and complete sum- 
mary of the many observations made 
during a long life of Homeric study, 
and I know no better or more sug- 
gestive introduction to the reading 
of the text.” 
2 This is the broad way of looking at the 


matter, and is = sufficient for a Primer, 
though I acknowledge, on the other hand, most 


fully the value of the researches of Professor 
Geddes’s exhaustive and learned treatise in es- 
tablishing that within this unity there is at 
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Nor can my differences of view blind 
me for one moment to the scholarly 
and refined tone of his criticism and 
the vast ability with which he puts 
his case. 


‘Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 


I will now pass on to some general 
reflections on the Homeric controversy, 
which may at least suggest to English 
readers a more minute inquiry. The 
gravest obstacle in the minds of or- 
dinary people to the theory of a com- 
posite Homer lies in the supposed 
impossibility of any great artistic 
work proceeding from a combination 
of men. Will you tell us, they say, 
that Homer was the result of a com- 
mittee ? If these two epics are indeed, 
as the world has acknowledged, the 
greatest and most perfect product of 


Greek genius, will you tell us that a’ 


crowd of men of this genius were 
found to compose pieces for the J/iad 
and Odyssey, and never afterwards, or 
never for any of the cyclic poems? So 
strongly does Mr. Gladstone, in this 
the powerful and subtle advocate of 
popular beliefs, feel this argument, that 
he calls it in to decide against even two 
separate poets for the whole //iad and 
the whole Odyssey. He thinks it 
against all the analogy of history that 
two men of such transcendent great- 
ness should have arisen so close to- 
gether in time and circumstances. He 
even calls it a daring paradox to sup- 
pose it (p. 33). 

The origin of the Greek epic is indeed 
so full of difficulty and obscurity, that 
no theory we adopt can remain without 
serious objections, and it is hence a very 
prudent rule in the controversy to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp. 
It is far easier to overthrow the adver- 
sary than establish your own opinion, 
nor is it likely that so experienced a 
debater as Mr. Gladstone should over- 
look this advantage. 
least a duality of attitude on very many special 
points—a duality which, if once accepted by 
English scholars, will lead to further analysis 


and a better appreciation of the composition 
of the poems, 
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But surely we must be allowed the 
right of retorting the objection and 
saying: if the J/iad and Odyssey are 
indeed, as you say, not only poems 
very beautiful in detail, but constructed 
with a large and delicate plot, of great 
length and intricacy, and admitting of 
numerous episodes ; if these poems be 
such, is it credible thata single poet, 
without the aid of writing, should have 
been able to compose them, and hand 
them over for oral transmission to his 
disciples? We are allagreed that 
the recollection and transmission of 
very long poems in a primitive 
age by means of clans or guilds of 
minstrels is no great difficulty, but 
what about their first composition ? 
To me this difficulty seems more 
and more decisive, the longer I 
consider it, and I find that in the his- 
tory of the question, this is the point 
which has determined some of the best 
judges. Thus Wolf, as soon as he con- 
vinced himself that the poems were 
not originally written, gave up the 
cherished faith in the one great and 
unapproachable poet of the //iad, and 
set up, sorely against his inclinations, 
the famous theory which still bears his 
name. Thus Bergk, of late years, when 
endeavouring to defend, in his way, 
the unity of authorship of even a 
small nucleus in each of the poems, 
feels so deeply the difficulty of con- 
structing a large plot without the use 
of writing, that he turns his attention 
with greater care to the first evidences 
of the history of writing among the 
Greeks, and endeavours to show that 
the origin of the J/iad was necessarily 
contemporaneous with, and produced 
by, the dissemination of writing in 
Ionia. Whatever @ priori difficulties 
therefore there may be in the ‘ Com- 
mittee ‘Homer,” they seem to me as 
nothing in comparison with the single 
unlettered bard of popular fancy. We 
have in other countries early popular 
lays of great excellence ; we have them 
brought together into a whole by poets 
of subsequent days ; but until we have 
an example of another great and last- 
ing epic coming to us complete and 
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artistically perfect out of the dark age 
of a people without written records, 
I cannot believe in this miracle even 
among the Greeks. 

All this, it will be said, is mere hypo- 
thesis, mere theoretical reasoning. Let 
us come to more practical points, and 
inquire what the tradition of the Greeks 
themselves tells us, and what the poems 
themselves permit us to infer about 
their authorship. And here again the 
advocates of the old beliefs immedi- 
ately cry out that the arguments are 
all on their side, so that at first we 
are, as it were, put down by clamour, 
and have to wait till the storm is over 
to get a hearing. In the first place, as 
to tradition, they want to put us out of 
court at once. All the centuries of 
Greek opinion (up to the insignificant 
school of Xenon and Hellanikus crush- 
ed by Aristarchus) were unanimous in 
asserting that both J/iad and Odyssey 
were the work of asingle Homer. All 
the states of Greece were so persuaded 
of his reality, that they disputed the 
honour of being his birthplace, or 
possessing his tomb. 

Is this really the result of all Greek 
tradition? Is it all the Greeks had to 
say upon the subject? By no means. 
The earliest traditions ascribe to Homer 
not only the J/iad and Odyssey, but a 
long list of other epics, hymns, and 
comic trifles, and it was only gradually, 
andafter much hesitation, that the Alex- 
andrian critics cut down the list to the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Now it is quite 
fair to cite these great and learned 
critics in support of the vulgar opinion, 
but is it fair to cite the tradition with 
which they quarrelled, and which they 
overthrew, as evidence of the same 
thing? Because the Greeks timidly 
and waveringly—not as Mr. Gladstone 
thinks (p. 33) gradually but firmly— 
made up their minds that Homer could 
have composed so little, are we to cite 
them as evidence that he must have 
composed so much? Let me put a par- 
allel case by way of illustration. The 
liquefaction of the blood of 8. Januarius 
at Naples, is now, 1 think, the only 
miracle of the kind still performed in 
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Italy. Suppose we were questioning 
its genuineness, and an opponent were 
to urge that in former generations all 
tradition was unanimous in accepting 
it, should we not urge that former 
generations believed in dozens of other 
miracles, which have been gradually 
abandoned, and that therefore the un- 
critical acquiescence of these people in 
this among many baseless beliefs was 
no evidence, even from tradition, of its 
truth? If the Greeks had originally 
asserted that the J//iad and Udyssey, 
and these only, were the work of 
Homer, their authority would be very 
considerable. As the matter now 
stands, they asserted so much about 
Homer that their tradition is abso- 
lutely worth nothing. I will not turn 
aside to discuss their legends about 
Homer’s age and birthplace, as I am 
not disposed to dispute the existence of 
a notable bard called Homer. But the 
astonishing variations in time (four 
centuries) and in place (some dozen 
cities) among these traditions, seem to 
indicate that many men and many 
generations contributed to the com- 
pleteness of the poems, and that they 
were not the sudden and splendid 
birth of a single brain. 

Turning to the evidence of author- 
ship to be found in the poems them- 
selves, there is first the unity of plan 
which is supposed to prove the unity 
of the mind which constructed it ; and 
secondly there is the consistency of 
detail, which is supposed unlikely in 
a number of bards, or in an arranging 
hand, but natural in a single author. 
I will here confine myself to the J/iad 
as the most convenient battle-ground. 

The unity of plan in the Iliad may 
either be assumed as acknowledged by 
the reading public, or it may he argued 
out in detail, There are many able 
men who will tell you that the succes- 
sive intelligence of ages of men is 
after all the highest and the best 
authority on such questions; that in 
all ages from the fifth century B.c. 
to the present, people have read the 
Iliad, and been thoroughly satisfied 
with its plan, and that this is 
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not only sufficient, but the very best 
evidence that the difficulties of book- 
worms are baseless, and merely the 
offspring of a censorious and over- 
critical pedantry. There are small 
inconsistencies, they add, in every 
author, but these could be brought to 
disprove the unity of authorship of 
almost any great work in the present 
day. Of this anon. But as to unity 
of plan, is the public indeed so great 
and infallible a judge? That it is 
omnipotent, and if you like omniscient, 
as to the excellence of a poem, I will 
confess ; no bad work of art has ever 
maintained itself for centuries in liter- 
ature. But what has this to say to 
unity of authorship? Have we not 
innumerable striking cases of the 
public being keenly alive to the excel- 
lence of detail in a work, and perfectly 
blind to interpolations or inconsisten- 
cies of plan? 

Let me cite a few obvious cases. 
There are none of the ordinary English 
public who feel the least inconsistency 
in the Bible, which they have been 
taught to regard as the single work of 
the Spirit of all Truth. They either let 
difficulties pass through the mind with- 
out any notice, or they find means to 
reconcile apparent contradictions. Here 
then the isolated contributions of many 
authors, writing in various times and 
under varying influences, are put to- 
gether by a very large and lasting 
public into a great unity without any 
misgivings whatever as to the harmony 
of the plan. Thus again, our Book of 
Common Prayer, which is really the 
work of a commission, and moreover 
from conflicting elements, with many 
signs of an ultimate compromise, ap- 
pears to the ordinary public a work of 
unity of plan and harmony of purpose. 

It will be urged in reply that this is 
only a very rude example, that I am 
appealing to the most unlettered pub- 
lic, and that many thinking persons, 
in fact so large a section as to be called 
in some sense a public, have seen and 
felt these difficulties. It is not worth 
disputing about the area of this 
deeper reflection; let us go a step 
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higher, and take single books in the 
Bible. The great body of the public 
believe the five books of Moses to be by 
Moses, and the Psalms of David to be 
by David, in spite of clear indications 
to the contrary in the very texts them- 
selves. The book of Job contains as 
manifest an interpolation (though a 
thoroughly inspired passage) as any 
book can possibly contain. How many 
of the public in reading that book 
have been struck by the want of unity 
in its authorship?! So far, then, is the 
great public, which justly immortalises 
one book, and leaves another to 
oblivion, from being a judge of unity 
of authorship, that any evidence, a 
random assertion, the accidents of an 
edition, will lead it to assume such 
unity, and it will then, when chal- 
lenged, look about for artificial 
reasons, and even resent with anger 
any attempt to rob it of its imagin- 
ary creation. 

Accordingly the learned men who 
support this popular belief in the case 


1 An equally remarkable instance is fur- 
nished by Handel’s Israel in Egypt. The 
amount of borrowing and wholesale transfer 
from older composers in the choruses and airs 
of this work is astonishing. In one chorus— 
‘**the Hailstone”—the opening symphony and 
some of the main phrases are taken from 
Stradella; in another—‘‘He spake the 
Word”—the whole vocal framework is from 
the same master; in another—“ He led them 
forth like sheep”—the leading subject is also 
Stradella’s, “The Lord is a man of war,” is 
a medley of passages from Dionigi, Erba and 
Urio. ‘* Egypt was glad ” is note for note from 
an organ canzona by Kerl, printed in Hawkins’s 
History ; so are virtually “ Thou sentest forth 
Thy wrath,” ‘‘He is my God,” and ‘‘The 
Earth swallowed them,” all from Erba’s Magni- 
ficat, very slightly altered. “The Lord is my 
strength,” and “Thou in Thy mercy,” are 
borrowed wholesale from Erba, ‘‘ They 
loathed to drink,” and “He smote all the 
first-born,” are from organ fugues of Handel’s 
own—and so on with several other numbers. 
And yet so great is the power of prepossession, 
that to question the unity of the oratorio is 
the last thing that would occur to ninety-nine 
out of a hundred hearers, and even Men- 
delssohn, when editing it for the Handel 
Society, is to all appearance totally unaware 
of the discrepancy caused by so many pieces 
so antique and different in style and phrase 
from Handel’s own music as some of those 
quoted are.—EpirTor. 
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of the Jliad have taken this very 
course; they have invented various 
over-subtle and startling proofs of the 
profound and at first invisible unity 
which pervades the immortal poem. I 
cannot but think this is the impression 
which Mr. Gladstone’s argument on 
the point will produce on any candid 
critic. We know that the old Greeks 
attributed to the J/iad all manner of 
political, philosophical, strategical, and 
other wisdom ; it was to them an in- 
fallible repertory of all kinds of human 
knowledge. Mr. Gladstone does not 
go so far, but attributes to it, with 
them, a deep ethical purpose, which 
seems to me imported by the refined 
moral sense of the critic. We are 
familiar with this fallacy in other far 
more serious cases. But to cite them 
might only complicate the contro- 
versy. Let the reader consult the 
very ingenious and eloquent exposition 
of the plot in the Primer (§§ 2-15), 
the combination of a terrestrial and 
celestial action, the strong and clear 
lines of its morality, the combination 
of national aims with ethical ends, the 
artistic reasons for every delay and 
apparent inconsistency—and he will 
not wonder at the conclusion (p. 25), 
that “the plot of the J/iad is one of 
the most consummate known to litera- 
ature.” Even as compared to the 
Odyssey (p. 28), the plot “ is in reality 
a far more subtle, less inimitable 
work.” 

And this is the work of a wandering 
bard, who knew not the use of writing, 
but had to construct and hold in his 
memory twenty-four books (15,693 
lines) through which this golden thread 
or set of threads can be traced! It is 
well to state at once that in this same 
plot solid and practical Englishmen, 
like Grote and Professor Geddes, have 
found such downright inconsistencies, 
that they have severed the poem into 
the work not only of separate poets, 
but of poets of separate generations. 
Yet there are eminent scholars besides 
Mr. Gladstone and Mure, who hold 
fast to the “leading ideas” and tragic 
writing of the Jliad. Nitzsch, Bium- 
lein, and Fiisi are among the now rare 


advocates of this popular creed still 
cited in histories of the controversy— 
the first a very great and. honoured 
name, 

But almost everywhere the moral 
purpose alleged cannot be found hinted 
at in the text, and must be supplied by 
the reader. Thus Zeus does not de- 
termine to avenge Achilles, because 
he has been unjustly treated, but be- 
cause his mother Thetis makes good a 
claim she had upon the god on account 
of a former benefit (A 396, sq. and 503). 
Neither Zeus nor any other god finds 
fault with Achilles for refusing the 
fair and liberal offer of Agamemnon 
in the 9th book, an offer not again 
alluded to in the poem, even where 
such mention is imperatively required, 
nor is there the smallest hint any- 
where, save in the critic’s fancy, that 
the death of Patroklus is a punish- 
ment of Achilles’ obstinacy in protract- 
ing the quarrel. So it is in other cases. 
This may be enough to say as regards 
the moral intention of the plot. 

As to its intellectual coherence, I 
need not urge over again what Grote 
brought forward, and Professor Geddes 
has corroborated with accumulated 
proof. There are gaps in the action, 
and inconsistencies in the arrange- 
ment; there are undue extensions of 
the action, as well as compressions of 
the time, which need not offend the 
ordinary reader, but which cannot be 
really solved by the careful student, 
and which even Aristarchus sought to 
remove by the assumption of interpo- 
lated lines. But I hold fast with Kirch- 
hoff the essential principle of criticism, 
that in no case have we the right to 
declare a line interpolated unless we 
can assign a reason for the interpo- 
lator’s action. It is then convenient, 
but unscientific, to reject as interpo- 
lations such passages as merely do not 
square with our notions of what is 
consistent. Something ought here to 
be said on the plot and unity of the 
Odyssey in connection with Professor 
Geddes’s theory, which is conser- 
vative, and assumes a single author 
and a consistent plan, but I must con- 
tent myself with referring to Kirch- 
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hoff’s work on the subject, as the chief 
points require a detailed discussion. 
The discussion of undesigned coinci- 
dences of detail is the most thorny 
and intricate of all, not merely as 
regards the establishing of the facts, 
but as regards the inferences to be 
drawn from them. For what one side 
calls inconsistencies, say in the cha- 
racters of Diomed, or Hector, or 
Ulysses, the other side explains as 
deep psychological insights into the 
changing moods of human nature.' 
What the other side calls harmonies 
are either not such, or may be well 
explained in many cases as accidents, 
especially accidents of silence. Thus 
Mr. Gladstone (p. 36) notes it as 
one of these delicate coincidences that 
Ulysses, the hero of domestic affection 
in the Odyssey ‘‘is the only one among 
the Greek chieftains who ever refers to 
his child at home” (B, 260, A, 354), 
This example is unfortunate, since 
Agamemnon (I, 142) refers in no less 
affectionate manner to his child Orestes, 
and the words are subsequently re- 
peated by Ulysses (v. 284). So also 
Achilles mentions his son in the pa- 
thetic passage where he also speaks of 
the helpless condition of his old father 
at home (T, 321), where a line was even 
interpolated for the sake of the name 
Neoptolemus. These three children 
are however cited, not because their 
fathers had stronger domestic affec- 
tions than the rest, but because the 
rest had not children renowned in the 


1 The whole character of Hector seems made 
up of a really great hero, whom all the Greeks 
fear, and for whom Achilles alone is a match 
(and this is required by the general plot of the 
story), and a second-rate men who is 
worsted by every leading Greek that meets 
him in actual battle. These individual en- 
counters seem added by bards desirous of laud- 
ing the ancestors of the chiefs before whom 
they sang. Diomed and Ulysses are only in- 
consistent in small points, the former when 
he begs of Glaucus to tell him whether he is 
a god, whom no mortal may meet in fight, and 
this in the very battle where he has already 
wounded two gods. The latter shouts over 
the slain in the Zliad, whereas he reprehends 
such a cnstom in the Odyssey. ofessor 
Geddes is most instructive on these points, 
which are of great service to him in severing 
the Jliad into at least two distinct parts. 
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legends. Thus I think the alleged 
harmonies or coincidences often break 
down at every point. 

But even suppose we are agreed 
upon the facts, and set down a certain 
number of contradictions, and a cer- 
tain number of undesigned harmonies 
as established, what inferences are we 
to draw from these indications ? 

Surely inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions are quite possible, nay, are even 
likely to occur, in any long and sustained 
literary piece of our well-trained and 
criticized authors ; how much more in 
the work of a primitive bard, reciting 
his verses piecemeal, and to an easy- 
going and simple public. On the other 
hand harmonies, even the most subtle, 
are no proof of single authorship, for 
they may result from a unity of pur- 
pose and feeling among a school or 
guild of fellow-workers, or they may 
be introduced by the critical arrangers, 
who take up older materials, and not 
only expunge or soften down contra- 
dictions, but introduce references from 
one part of the materials to others 
which precede and follow. But this 
latter process is less likely to succeed 
well and is more easily detected, than 
the natural harmony of a school of 
Homeride, to whom the heroic chiefs 
were fixed characters, from which they 
drew materials for their lays. Thus it 
would appear that every harmony or 
discordance of detail may be cited by 
either party as an argument. It is 
just as difficult to suppose an intelli- 
gent arranger passing over a contra- 
diction, as it is to suppose an author 
of clear and consistent imagination 
not perceiving it. It is just as easy to 
account for undesigned harmonies 
(where they are not accidental, or im- 
ported by the critic) by the natural 
consensus of a society or caste of men, 
as by the consistency of a single mind. 

We must first then establish on 
general grounds the sort of harmony 
to be expected from a single author, 
and still more the sort of discords 
which cannot be attributed to the 
negligence of one man, but rather to 
the want of coherence in the work of 
independent poets. There is, I fear, 
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little chance of an ultimate agreement 
on such a question. Difficulties which 
are capital to one inquirer, are of small 
stature to another, and to the ordinary 
public they will appear strong or weak, 
not from their intrinsic nature, but 
owing to the skill or persuasiveness 
with which they are urged. I can 
therefore merely indicate the grounds 
which seem to me personally of real 
weight in the matter. 

The amount of consistency to be ex- 
pected from any single poet is a quan- 
tity which I feel quite incompetent to 
measure. But as to inconsistencies, 
there seems to be better ground for lay- 
ing down some rules, (1) Forgetfulness 
of particular facts already stated 
undey new circumstances, provided 
such oblivion be not frequent, is not 
a weighty argument against single 
authorship. Thus, that the same ob- 
scure man should be killed twice, or 
that Ulysses should shout over a fallen 
foe in the J/iad, and object to the 
practice in the Odyssey—these are no 
serious difficulties. (2) Inconsistency 
in drawing character does not seem to 
me, controversially at least, of much 
weight against a single author, for it 
is very difficult to agree upon such in- 
consistencies, and the very examples 
which one side chooses—such as that 
of Hector—as proving it, are cited on 
the other side as the most brilliant 
specimens of the subtle drawing of 
human weakness or manysidedness. 

But here are two kinds of flaws, 
which are very different in character. 
(1) Suppose we find two clear and 
well-imagined narratives showing in- 
consistency in their junction (such as 
the last line of A and the opening of 
B, or the opening of O compared with 
=). This surely indicates a want of 
coherence in the original conception of 
the lays, and not the negligence of a 
single composer. (2) If we find the 
same or closely similar subjects 
handled repeatedly, without a single 
reference to the earlier case in the 
later, though such reference is natural 
and necessary, we may infer that the 
two stories are the independent work 
of separate authors. Thus on the 


same day that the Greeks have con- 
sented to a single combat between 
Menelaus and Paris, and have been 
deceived, and their compact broken, 
they agree to another challenge from 
Hector, without a single objection, or 
allusion to the former transaction. 
Nor is this combat, in which Hector 
is worsted, alluded to in any of the 
many later encounters in which Ajax 
taunts and challenges him. Thus the 
attempted reconciliation in I is 
never mentioned in later passages, 
where it must naturally recur to the 
minds of the speakers, just as the 
horses of Rhesus are never mentioned 
after K, not even in the chariot-race, 
where the allusion to Aineas’s horses 
contains a very awkward wdre if the 
previous day is signified. 

These are the kind of flaws in com- 
position which persuade me that the 
Alexandrian theory is wrong, and that 
the Jliad and Odyssey are not the 
work of a single genius. 

I will conclude by replying to two 
very specious arguments against this 
view, which are likely to impress the 
readers of Mure and of Mr. Glad- 
stone. How comes it, says Mure, if 
you assume many bards composing lays 
on the Trojan war, that all the greatest 
of them, in fact all those destined to 
outlive their own nation and culture, 
should have chosen to sing of a few 
days in the tenth year of the war, and 
even then chosen to have sung the 
disasters and defeats of their own 
nation ? The answer to this apparently 
striking objection is very simple. All 
the best bards did not confine them- 
selves to this short period, nor did 
they sing the defeats of their nation. 
It is plain on the “ Short-lay ” theory, 
that the ordering hand, which brought 
the plot into the J/iad, collected songs 
which not only suited other parts of 
the war, but even some which plainly 
referred to its commencement. Such, 
for example, are the view of the army 
from the walls by Helen and Priam, 
and the duel of Paris and Menelaus. 
Furthermore, the wery battle-scenes 
which according to the arranger’s plan 
ought to describe the defeat of the 
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Greeks, are chiefly lays celebrating 
their victories. For every Greek who 
is slain, several Trojans fall, and it 
seems to me as if the framer of the 
plot had some difficulty in managing 
materials most of which ran counter 
to his dramatic conception. 

Mr. Gladstone, arguing against a 
dual authorship, after noting the close 
agreement, not only between the charac- 
ters, but between the narratives of //iad 
and Odyssey, adds (p. 37) “that the 
other epics of the Cycle differ in their 
narrative from the J/iad,’’ and that 
all the great characters are debased in 
later writers. “The objector may be 
safely challenged to supply an answer 
to the question, How it could possibly 
happen that there should be such a 
closeness of similitude between the 
two poets whom he creates for the two 
poems, and such a total want of it be- 
tween them and all others (so far as 
we know) who practised the same art.” 
The only “ others” whom it is fair to 
cite in this connection are the other old 
Cyclic poets. Is it true that they dif- 
fered so widely in their narrative from 
the Iliad? We know that the Cypria 
did, in many important details ; about 
the rest we have not, I believe, any 
reliable information, except that the 
Ethiopis, at all events, preserved the 
same characters and handled them in 
very Homeric fashion. While, there- 
fore, Mr. Gladstone seems to overstate 
the contrasts with the Cyclic poems, I 
am not sure that the correspondences 
between J/iad and Odyssey were origin- 
ally so close and complete. For when 
the Alexandrians had decided that 
these were the only works of the real 
Homer, they set to work to obelize and 
get rid of all discrepancies, and thus 
reduced them to the harmony which 
Mr. Gladstone justly admires. Aris- 
tarchus, for example, obelized 2 25—30, 
because the Judgment of Paris is here 
mentioned, which Homer was not sup- 
posed to know, while the author of 
the Cypria did know it. Thus the 
Alexandrian editions both widened 
the gap between Homer and the Cycle, 


and also reduced Homer to a closer 
consistency. But I insist that origin- 
ally the gap was not very wide, for 
centuries of intelligent Greeks saw 
no difficulty in attributing the Cyclic 
poems to Homer. 

Yet after all, there was a great 
difference in excellence. If we cannot 
deny this, how shall we explain it? 
To touch so interesting a literary 
question in the last sentences of an 
article is almost a crime. I will only 
state my conclusion that it depended 
partly on the genius of the poet or 
poets who framed the conceptions 
underlying our Homer—conceptions 
essentially dramatic, as compared with 
the annalistic plan of the Cycle. Still 
more did it depend on the fact that 
while the lays of Homer were “taken 
from the fresh spring of epic poetry 
as it welled from the virgin soil, the 
Cyclic poets, coming later, eomposed 
their poems in imitation of the old 
epic songs, in an epoch when the 
bloom had faded, and the greater 
minds had already turned to the new 
inspiration of lyric song. 

One word more. Mr. Gladstone 
and Professor Geddes repeat the old 
argument of the Unitarians, that the 
Separatists and Atomists are unable 
to agree upon any counter theory. 
Why should they? A bad theory 
may surely be overthrown before a 
good one is discovered. Such an argu- 
ment denies the rights and the value 
of negative criticism, and is no better 
than the old objection of the Roman 
Catholic Church to Protestants on 
account of the variety of their sects. 
To find Mr. Gladstone using such an 
argument is indeed to see Hector 
stalking abroad in an enemy’s arms, 
for which his form is too great. It 
will doubtless require an intellectual 
Achilles to vanquish him, but with all 
his greatness, he is defending the 
weaker cause, in which even an in- 
ferior opponent may worst him, as the 
lesser Greeks worst the mighty Trojan, 
who is greater and better far than 
they. 

J. P. Manarry, 
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